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Art. I. An Inguiry into the Integrity of the Greek Vulgate 
or Received Text of the New Testament; in which the Greek 
Manuscripts are newly classed, the Integrity of the Authorised 
Text vindicated, and the various Readings traced to their 
Origin. By the Rev. Frederick Nolan, a Presbyter of the 
United Church. 8vo. S576 pp. 16s. Rivingtons, 1815. 


IT has been objected, and with a sufficient degree of justice, 
both to the writers and to the redders of the ptesent day, that 
they are ever disinclined to enter into the labour of investigation 
themselves, but are contented to rely upon the industry aud to 
trust to the fidelity of their predecessors: cis troijza uazAAov redmove 
ta. It is therefore with peculiarpleasure that we introduce to the 
learned world a volume, which is of itself sufficient to relieve the 
aye in which we live from so severe a charge, and to prove that 
there is one man at least among us, who, in the ardour #€ investi- 
gation and in the depth of original research, will yield t:‘no The- 
Ologian of ancient days. 

r. Nolan’s reputation as a Theologian, is already established by 
his work on the OPERATIONS OF THE Hoty Guosr, published 
at the close of the year 1813. Aftersuch an exertion of talent, most 
men would have allowed themselves some little relaxation, or had 
they engaged without respite in further literary ‘gees would 
have selected an object on which it would not be necessary to 
bestow uncommon exertion. In both these respects our author's 
devoteduess to his professional studies, led him to a different 
course ; for the foundation of the work now before us_ was laid 
in our own s in February, 1814, and our introductory ob- 
servation fully expresses our sense of the arduousness of the un+ 
dertaking. Asto the success which has attended his labours in 
the present instance, we are on many considerations restrained 
from obtruding upon our learned readers any premature conclu- 
sions of our own, but without — the imputation of sag 8 
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lity, we shall be permitted, we trust, to assume thus much in our 
author's behalf that there can be but one opinion as to the indus- 
try, the accuracy and the ingenuity displayed in so extraordinary 
a mapner throughout the volume—an opinion which we confi- 
dently promise ourselves will not only be privately entertained, but 
publicly demonstrated. But without further preface, we shall lay 
before our readers an historical sketch of the investigations 
previously made into the state of the Received Text of Scripture, 
as no unsuitable introduction to what has been done by Mr. 
Nolan. 

‘Lhe early efforts of every art, necessarily superficial, admit 
of an easy description. The first essay, in sacred criticism com- 
menced under the patronage of that distinguished prelate Car- 
dinal Ximenes, who undertook at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the Complutensian Polyglott. Fifteen years were employ- 
edin compiling this great work, forty-two persons, eminent for their 
learning, having been maintained at a cotisiderable expence in pre- 
paring it for publication, In executing this task, there was little 
room for the exercise of conjectural or emendatory criticism. 
‘The editors undertook the work expressly with the design of fol- 
lowing the most antient manuscripts, with a religious exactness ; 
having been supphed by Leo X. with seven of the most valuable 
copies in the Vatican library; and they accomplished the work 
agreeably to its intention. A manuscript, in the Bodleian library, 
which Dr. Mill found in Archbishop Laud’s collection, harmo- 
nises with the Complutensian text im so extraordinary a degree, 
as to justify the supposition, that they have been respectively 
taken from the same exemplar. ‘The fidelity of this edition to 
the original from whence it was copied gives it the authority of a 
mathe. 5 and so highly has it been estimated, for the purity of 
its text, that many critics have given it the preference to the re- 
ceived text of our printed editions, ‘The most striking peculiarity 
of this edition, is the celebrated verse containing the heavenly 
witnesses, 1 John v. 7. which has been the subject of so much 
learned discussion ; but the opinion of every unbiassed person 
now rests in the conviction, that it retains this verse merely as 
a translation from the Latin Vulgate. 

The publication of this great and celebrated work was antici- 
pated by the third edition of Erasmus, who undertook to settle 
the text, on the testimony of the Greek and Latin Vulgate, and 
who consequently produced that edition from which the received 
text deviates in no reading of the least importance. The manu- 
script winch formed the exemplar of this text is still extant, having 
been discovered by Gnesbach in the British Museum ; and from 
a collation of that accurate critic it appears, that Erasmus, who 
entrusted the revisal of the press to Gcolampadius, adhered very 
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closely to his model, as he has adopted some of its orthographical 
inaccuracies. This edition is chiefly valuable, on account of the 
principle on which it is formed, and in consequence of its form- 
ing the basis of the Received Text. It contains the text of the 
heavenly witnesses, which. had been omitted in both Erasmus’s 
former editions, but which was inserted in this on the authori 
of the Montfort MS. which at present exists in the library of 
Dublin University: Erasmus having pledged himself to rein- 
state this passage in the sacred text, if a single manuscript were 
produced, in which it was extant. 

Thus far the editors of the New Testament, in revising the sae 
cred text, followed no settled plan of emendatory criticism, 
- Having chosen from. among the manuscripts with which they 
were provided, one copy, which appeared to them of the highest 
authority, they committed it to print with little alteration. The 
sphere of critical enquiry was however enlarged under Robert 
Stephens, by the publication of an edition, containing a colla- 
tion of fifteen MSS. and the Complutensian edition, which were 
annexed as marginal notes to the text of Erasmus, reprinted by 
Stephens with a very few corrections adopted from the edition 
of Complutum. ‘The MSS. which were used in forming this 
collation are likewise extant, having been discovered by Father 
Le Long inthe Royal library at Paris : but it appears, on a com- 
parison of the written and printed authorities, that the various 
readings have been collected with little accuracy. In this edition 
likewise the text of the heavenly witnesses is inserted; and an 
error in placing a note of reference to the margin has given 
rise to an opinion that this long-contested verse stands in Ste- 
a text, supported by manuscript authority. ‘This notion 

owever, if it now prevails, rests solely with those who would 
substitute their wishes for fact; the typographical error in Ste- 
phens’s text having been demonstrated by the present Margaret 
Professor to the satisfaction of every unprejudiced reader. 

In the preceding attempts, however valuable in their day, we 
merely discover the first rudiments of that art which has been 
advanced to so high a degree of perfection by modern critics. 
We pass over the various readings of Laurentius Valla, and the 
Marquis Velez, as scarcely deserving of notice, in the vast mass 
of valuable materials which have been collected by their indefa- 
tigable successors. Until the publication of Bishop Walton’s 
Polyglott, nothing of moment was effected, in investigating the 
state of the text, or publishing collations of various readings: 
‘The learned author of that work, which reflects credit on the na- 
tion imwhich it was produced, was furnished by: Primate Usher, 
with the various readings of sixteen MSS. is collation of 
texts, with Sections 1v—xv1. (inclusive) of the Prologomena; 
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constitute the foundation of that highly-laboured system of sacred 
criticism which has been raised by modern industry. In this 
collection of readings, which is inserted iu the sixth volume of 
the Polyglott, we observe almost all the varieties which have been 
discovered in the sacred text by a long and accurate investigation 
of MSS. while the fore-cited sections of the Prolegomena furnish 
a variety of the most learned and curious information, relative to 
the state and history of the text and versions of Scripture. 

The labours of Bishop Walton having been principally con- 
fined to the consideration of the Old Testament; little was ef- 
fected towards investigating the state of the remaining part of the 
Canon, until Father Simon published his Critical History of the 
Text and Versions of the New Testament. In this useful work, 
the outline of which was sketched and filled up on the plan sug- 
gested in Walton’s Prolegomena, sacred criticism assumed that 
determinate form, which it has since preserved, under the hands 
of its numerous cultivators. ‘The best information is here col- 
lected which could be procured, at so early a period, upon a sub- 
ject obscure and intricate. The history and chronology of the 
different books of the sacred canon are investigated with great di- 
ligence ; the state of the principal MSS. particularly of the 
Codices Greco-Latini, is very carefully examined; and many 
judicious observations are added, on some contested passages, 
and the principal various readings. In describing the Versions 
and Comments, we discover the same ability and diligence ;_ the 
Oriental and Western translations are very fully and accurately 
described, and a degree of information displayed on the former, 
to which little has been added by the labours of subsequent cri- 
tics. tis indeed no small commendation of Father Simon’s cri- 
tical talents, that after all the acumen and industry which have 
been employed on the subject in which he engaged, the 
scholar may still turn to his work with entertainment and adyan- 
tage. 

Hitherto, as Professor Michaelis has observed, sacred criti- 
cism remained in its infancy. By the extraordinary exertions of 
an individual it now arrived at its manhood. At the beginning 
of the last century, the elaborate edition of Dr. Mill. appeared, 
which had been suggested by the small but curious edition of 
Bishop Fell, which had been published with an annexed list of 
various readings, made from a collation of additional manuscripts, 
On this learned work, which is a lasting monument of human in- 
dustry, thirty years were bestowed by the laborious author; and 
most ample information collected op every branch of that depart- 
ment of criticism which is distinguished as sacred. Qf the three 
parts into which the Prolegomena are divided, the first contains 
aa enquiry into the composition of the Canon; in which the ori- 
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gin and chronology of the sacred books, the times and occasions 
of their publication are fully and ably examined. The second is 
devoted to the consideration of the history of the Text; in which 
all the notices respecting it, that are found in the early ecclesias. 
tical writers, are carefully collected, and the quotations of the an- 
tient fathers compared with the received text, their various read. 
ings noted with incredible pains, and conjectures formed respect- 
ing the copies which they used in writing. In the third part, the 
plan and object of the author’s own work are described ; the views 
which he purposed to himself in forming his edition are detailed 
at length, and particular descriptions added of the MSS. 
which he used in compiling his edition. ‘The sacred text is sub- 
Joined, which is printed after the third edition of Robert Ste- 
phens, and the various readings are annexed in notes, which the 
author has collected, with unexampled labour, from manuscripts, 
fathers, and versions. In praise of this work, it will be sufficient 
to mention the high character stamped upon it by the sanction of 
the University of Oxford—a seat of learning not less distinguished 
by the cultivation of profane than by the devotion to sacred lite- 
raturewhich there prevails; of which, the elaborate works of Mill, 
Holmes,and Kennicott, the Syriac, Coptic, and Sahidic Versions, 
publifhed under her auspices, are splendid and lasting monu- 
ments. Notwithstanding all that has been effected by the la- 
bours of subsequent editors, she still manifests her partiality to 
the edition of Dr. Mill, by issuing it from her press ; as a work, 
which is at least free from the objections, if it wants the im- 
provements of later editions, while it possesses an ample store of 
the most valuable matter on all the useful parts of sacred criti- 
cism. ; 

The mine, thus opened, and freed from the obstructions 
which opposed the exertions of the first enquirers, soon tempted 
the ambition of subsequent adventurers ; as promising a reward 
which might be now attained with less labour of investigation. 
All that could be effected by time or industry, has been 
consequently achieved. The MSs. of every library, from Ma- 
drid ts Moscow, have been searched and collated, and editions 
consequently .formed with further improvements. Scarcely a 
Version or particle of a Version exists, which has not been exa- 
mined. The labors of Bengel and Semler, of Wetstein at Paris, 
of Alter at Vienna, of Matthai at Moscow, of Birch at Rome 
Madrid and Copenhagen, have left nothing unexplored respect- 
ing the state of the Greek text. A variety of the most curious 
and useful information has been collected on the subject of the 
Oriental Versions, by Adler, Miinter, and Michaelis, Woide, 
Forde and White, and numberless other critics, whose names we 


omit, as less known to the generality of readers. And an exa- 
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mination of the Western Versions, which have been not less care- 
fully investigated, by Sabatier, Bianchini and others, has left little 
for future industry to effect, in ascertaining the varieties of the 
sacred text, as dispersed in the copies of different transla- 
tions. 

It would lead us from our immediate purpose, and far exceed 
the limits which we have prescribed ourselves, to enter into a par- 
ticular examination of the labors of those different critics. But 
it would be an act of injustice to merit of the highest order, to 
pass over the names Griesbach and Michaelis, without some note 
of marked approbation. ‘The great works on which the reputa- 
tion of those distinguished critics is founded, are of a very dif- 
ferent kind, but exhibit equal ability m the execution. Both en- 
tered on the task in which they engaged with minds full fraught 
with their subject. ‘Those vast stores which had been accumu- 
lated by antecedent industry they made their own; brought to 
the common stock which they thus appropriated a fund of origi- 
nal matter; and in framing the systems, in which they com- 
bined it, displayed a skill which equalled and even surpassed their 
materials. 

On the plan of Dr. Griesbach’s Greek Testament, it is unne- 
cessary to enlarge in this place ; as so much is advanced upon it 
in the course of the following observations ; however opinions 
may be divided on the stability of his system, the ingenuity of it 
cannot be denied, and but one sentiment can be held on the accu- 
racy of its execution. Nor can it be necessary to enter minutely 
into the subject of Michaelis’s “ Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” as the translation of Dr. Marsh has placed that valuable 
work within the reach of readers of very moderate attainments. 


~ The outline pursued inthis work bears a considerable resemblance 


to that followed by Dr. Mill and Father Simon. Of the three 
parts into which it is divided, the first treats of the style and 
authenticity of the Sacred Text; the second, of the different 
versions which have been made from it; and the third, contains 
introductions to the several canonical books, investigating their 
origin, and clearing up many difficulties which embarrass their 
subject. In discussing all these points, the author exhibits the 
most profound erudition, jomed with great critical sagacity. In 
the translation of Dr. Marsh, this justly celebrated work as- 
sumes the character and merit of an original. The style is not 
only improved, but the subject enriched with a vast accession of 
matter, collected from the wide range of antient and modern 
literature. In the course of his observations, the learned trans- 


lator supplies the omissions and corrects the oversights of the 


origimal work ; and rather keeps pace with his author, whom he 
frequently outstrips, than tamely follows his footsteps. 


Besides 
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Besides the care which has been thus bestowed on the 
sacred text at large, the controverted verse, 1 John v. 7, has 
been the subject ‘of particular investigation; on which we 
shall offer a few observations, previously to bringing this brief 
sketch of the progress of sacred criticism to a conclusion. 

Erasmus, in preparing his first and second editions of the 
Greek Testament for publication, omitted this verse on the au- 
thority of the MSS. which furnished his exemplar ; but having 
been accused by Lea and Stunica, as a falsifier of the inspired 
text, he inserted it in his third edition, on the joint authority of 
the Monfort MS. and Latin Vulgate. After’this time the ques- 
tion of its authenticity lay dormant, until further progress was 
made in sacred criticism. In the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the question was again investigated by Selden: the point 
was then decided with that vast erudition, which distinguishes 
all the works of itsauthor; though he declared himself in favour 
of its authenticity, he contributed not a little to dimimsh its au- 
thority, by the force of his objections. Under Father Simon, who 
next debated the question, the objections stated by Selden gained 
a considerable accession of strength; from his inquiry it appeared 
that the disputed verse was not supported by manuscript authority. 
The next formidable opponent which this text found, was the 
incomparable Sir Isaac Newton, who arranged and strengthened 
the arguments of F. Simon; Dr. Bentley followed on the same 
side, and gave to a question, which was already borne down by 
a preponderance of authority, the weight of his great name. 
At the the beginning of the last century, the point was debated 
at considerable lensth by M. Martin, pastor of the French 
church at Utrecht, ‘and Mr. Emlyn, a dissenting minister in 
London, but by their labours no accession of light was cast on 
the subject. In the course of this protracted “discussion, the 
credit of this verse continued to lose ground; notwithstanding 
the support of Dr. Mill and M. Benzgel, who declared them- 
selves on the side of those who maintained its authenticity. ‘Tos 
wards the close of the last century, the controversy was again re- 
vived by Mr. Travis, in an equally imbecile and imtem srate at- 

tack upon Mr. Gibbon, who had arraigned the authority of the 

disputed passage. But his temerity re ceived its due castigation 
from Mr. Porson and Dr. Marsh; before whom Mr. Archdea- 
con ‘l'ravis retired, leaving the field in the possession of his op- 
ponents. Such was the state in which the controversy remained, 
when the subject was revived, as above stated, not long since im 
our own pages. 

Little did we suppose that we were then presenting 
our readers with the outline of an elaborate work, which 
we should so soon be called upon to appreciate. Such, 
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however, is the case; and, as wedo not affect to be un- 
interested in an undertaking in which we feel our own 
credit not a little engaged, we shall endeavour to preserve 
our reputation for critical impartiality by that sort of survey 
of Mr. Nolan’s labours, which shall rather facilitate the 
decision of others than express any opimon of our own. 
We proceed therefore to present our learned readers with 
an analytical view of the important subject of the “ In- 
quiry,” which the author has divided iato six Sections. by 

Section I. opens with a brief account of the different editions 
of the New Testament, and of the manner in which the various 
readings have accumulated by the diligence of modern collators. 
The various expedients are then specified, which have been sug- 
gested for determining the genuine from the spurious readings, 
Having thus mentioned Dr. Bentley's scheme, Mr. Nolan pro- 
ceeds to describe the scheme of Dr. Griesbach. 


‘* Elis project for classing the Greek manuscripts, in order to 
form a more correct text, is nat only formed on more comprehen- 
sive views, but rested on a higher basis. Instead of the authority 
of St. Jerome, who flourished in the fifth century, he builds upon 
that of Origen who flourished in the third. Instead of the ex- 
istence of two species of text, one of which corresponds with the 
Vulgate, and the other with the generality of Greek manuscripts, 
he contemplates the existence of three, which he terms the Alex- 
andrine, the Western, and the Byzantine, from the different re- 
gions in which he supposes them to have prevailed. According 
to this division, he has formed his classification of manuscripts, 
whieh he consequently distributes into three kinds. A chaice 
among their respective texts he determines by the authority of 
Origen; whose testimony seems entitled to this respect, from the 
atrention, which he, above all the antients, bestowed upon biblical 
criticism. Finding a striking coincidence to exist between his 
scripture quotations and the celebrated manuscript brought from 
Alexandria, which was the scene of Origen’s literary labours, he 
thence determines the manuscripts, which belong to that class 
which he distinguishes as the Alexandrine. The manuscripts, 
which differ from this class, and coincide, in their characteristick 
peculiarities, with those which have been directly imported to us 
from Constantinople, he distinguishes as the Byzantine. His third 
class, which contains the Western text, consists of a set of manu- 
scripts, which have been principally found in Europe, and which 
possess many ceincidences with the Latin translation, where the 


differ from the peculiar readings of both the preceding dlaea* 
BP. 4. 


It has been an opinion as early as the times of Bishop Wal- 
ton, that the purest text of the scripture canon had been pre- 
served at Alexandria ; the libraries of that city having been cele- 
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brated from an early period, for their correct and splendid co- 
pies. From the identity of any MS. in its peculiar readings, 
with the scripture quotations of Origen, who presided in the ca- 
techetical school of Alexandria, a strong presumption arises that 
it contains the Alexandrine edition ; the supposition being natu- 
ral, that Origen drew bis quotations from the copies generally 
prevalent in his native country. ‘This notion, the truth of which 
is necessary to the validity of Dr. Griesbach’s conclusions, is 
combated on several grounds by Mr. Nolan. He shews from the 
inconstancy of Origen’s quotations, that no certain conclusion 
can be deduced from his testimony; he infers from the his- 
tory of Origen, who principally wrote and published in Pales- 
tine, that the text, quoted by that antient father, was ra- 
ther the Palestine than the Alexandrine : and he proves, from the 
express testimony of Si. Jerome, that the text of Ongen was 
really adopted in Palestine, while that of Hesychius was adopted 
at Alexandria. 

Having thus opened the question, and set it upon the 
broader ground assumed by those critics, who, contirm the 
readings of the Alexandrine text, by the coincidence of the 
antient Versions, of the Oriental and Western Churches ; 
Mr. N. combats this method, proposed for investigating the ge- 
nuine text, in two modes. He first shews that a coincidence 
between the Western and Oriental Churches, does not necessa- 
rily prove the antiquity of the text which they mutually sup- 
port; as the Versions of the former Church were corrected, 
after the texts of the latter, by Jerome and Cassiodorus, who may 
have thus created the cuincidence, which is taken as a proof of 
the genuine reading. In the next place, he infers, from the pre- 
valence of a text published by Eusebius of Caesarea, and from the 
comparatively late period at which the Oriental Versions were 
formed, that their general comcidence may be traced to the in- 
fluence of Eusebius’s edition. ‘his position he establishes, 
by a proof deduced from the general prevalence of Eusebius’s 
sections and canons in the Greek MSS. and Antient Versions, 
and by a presumption derived from the agreements of those texts 
aud versions with each other in omitting several passages cone 
tained in the Vulgar Greek, which were at variance with Euse- 
bius’s peculiar opinions. In the course of this discussion, the 
author assigns adequate reasons for the omission of the following 
remarkable passages, Mark xvi. Q—20. Jolin vill. 1—11. and 
for the peculiar readings of the followimg celebrated texis, Acts 
xx. 28. 1 Tim. iit. 16.1 John v. 7. And having thus established 
the general influence of Eusebius’s text, he generally concludes 
against the stability of the critical principles on which the Ger- 
aan critics haye undertaken the correction of the Greek Vulgate. 


The 
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The material obstacles being thus removed to the establish- 
ment of his plan, Mr. N. proceeds in Sect. IT. to investigate the 
different Classes of Text which exist in the Greek Manuscripts. 
Having briefly considered the scripture quotations of the Fa- 
thers, and shewn that they afford no adequate criterion for re- 
ducing the text into classes ; he proceeds to the consideration of 
the antient trauslations, and after an examination of the Oriental 
Versions, more particularly of the Sahidic, he comes to the con- 
clusion, that no Version but the Latin can be taken as a sale 
guide in ascertaining the genuine text of Scripture. This point 
being premised, the author lays the foundation of his scheme ot 
classification, in the following observations. 


“‘ In proceeding to estimate the testimony which the Latin 
translation bears to the state of the Greek text, it is necessary to 
remise, that this translation exhibits three varieties :——As correct- 
ed by St. Jerome at the desire of Pope Damasus, and preserved 
in the Vulgate ; as corrected by Eusebius of Verceli, at the desire 
of Pope Julius, and preserved in the Codex Vercellensis; and as 
existing previously to the corrections of both, and preserved as I 
conceive,in the Codex Brixianus. The first of these three editions 
of the Italick translation is too well known to need any description ; 
both the last are contained in beautiful manuscripts, preserved at 
Verceli, and at Brescia, in Italy, The curious and expensive 
manner in which at least the latter of these manuscripts is exe- 
cuted, as written on purple vellum in silver characters, would of 
itself contain no inconclusive proof of its great antiquity; such 
having been the form in which the most esteemed works were ex- 
ecuted in the times of Eusebius, Chrysostome, and Jerome. The 
former is ascribed, by immemorial tradition, to Eusebius Vercellen- 
sis, the friend of Pope Julius and St. Athanasius, and, as supposed 
to have been written with his own hand, is deposited among the re- 
licks, which are preserved with a degree of superstitious reverence, 
in the author’s church at Verceliin Piedmont. By these three edi- 
tions of the translation, we might naturally expect to acquire some 
insight into the varieties of the original. And this expectation is 
fully justified on experiment. The latter, not less than the former, 
is capable of being distributed into three kinds; each of which pos- 
sesses an extraordinary coincidence with one of a correspondent 
kind, in the translation. In a word, the Greek manuscripts are ca- 
pable of being divided into three principal classes, one of which 
agrees with the Italick translation contained in the Brescia manu- 
script ; another with that contained in the Verceli manuscript ; and 
a third with that contained in the Vulgate.” P. 58. 


Specimens of the coincidence of the three classes, in the 
Greek and Latin, are annexed in separate columns. And the 
testimony of the Eastern and Western Churches to the existence 
of those classes being thus produced, the author proceeds to as- 
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certain the antiquity of the classes; which he effects by the 
Latin translation. 


«« As the existence of a translation necessarily implies the prio- 
rity of the original from which it was fermed ; this testimony ma 
be directly reterred to the close of the fourth century. The Vul- 
gate must be clearly referred to that period, as it was then formed 
by St. Jerome ; in its bare existence of course the correspondent 
antiquity of the Greek text with which it agrees, is directly esta- 
blished. This version is, however, obviously less antient than that 
of the Verceli or Brescia manuscript ; as they are of the old Italick 
translation, while it properly constitutes the new. In the existence 
of the antient version, the antiquity of the original texts with which 
it corresponds is consequently established. ‘The three classes of 
text, which correspond with the Vulgate and Old Italick Version, 
must be consequently referred to a period net less remote than the 
close of the fourth century.” P. 70. 


Having thus carried up his system of Classification as high as 
the fourth century, our author then justifies it by the testimony 
of St. Jerome ; for this learned father, who lived at that period, 
asserts the existence of three classes of text in the same age, 
which respectively prevailed in Egypt, Palestine, and Constanti- 
nople. ‘The identity of these classes with the different classes 
of text which still exist in the Greek original and Latin trans- 
lation, our author then proceeds to establish. And this he ef- 
fects by means of the manuscripts which have been written, the 
versions which have been published, and the collations which 
have been made, in the different countries to which St. Jerome 
refers his classes: founding every part of his proofs on the testi- 
mony of Adler, Birch, Woide, Miinter, and other critics who 
have analysed the text and versions of the New ‘Testament. 
Having thus ascertained the fact, that the Egyptian, Palestine,and 
Byzantine texts still exist in three Manuscripts, which he takes 
as exemplars of his different classes; Mr. N. after removing 
some objections, proceeds to prove, that this method of Classi- 
fication is adequate, and but nominally different from that suz- 
gested by Dr. Griesbach. The Alexandrine text, he asserts, is 
properly the Palestine, and the Western text the Egyptian; the 
former having been transported from Palestine to Alexandria by 
Euthalius, and the latter from Egypt to Italy by Eusebius Vercel- 
lensis. 

We here take occasion to observe, that a further proof arises 
of the certainty of the conclusions formed in the first section ; 
relative to the instability of Dr. Griesbach’s system, which is 
built on an assumption, that the Aleyandrine and Western 
texts are antient and separate editions. Tor admitting the im- 
portation of the Egyptian text into the West by Eusebius Vercel- 
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lensis, the evidence of these witnesses cannot'be received as se- 
parate testimony, nor antedated to the fourth century, when the 
Bishop of Verceli returned from exile in the Thebais. In fact, 
as nothing is more improbable, than that Greek MSS. should 
have continued in the West, from the apostolical age to this pe- 
riod, while it is certam the Western Church was unacquainted 
with the language in which they were written ; nothing 1s more 
probable than that they should have been thus imported into the 
West, and have been preserved in the monasteries in which they 
have been discovered from that time to the present: the monas- 
tic mode of life having been introduced into Italy at this period 
by Eusebius Vercellensis. In this consideration, if well founded, 
the whole of Dr. Gricsbach’s system appears to us to lapse to the 
foundation ; the great object of his criticism having been to form 
an alliance between the few MSS. of the Alexandrine and West- 
ern texts, inorder to outweigh the testimony of the numerous 
Mss. of the Byzantine edition ; as he conceived the joint testi- 
mony of the former texts, in being antient and separate witnesses, 
paramount to that of the last named text, as a comparatively 
modern edition, 


Having distributed the Greek MSS. into classes, Mr. 
N. proceeds in Section IIL. to choose a particular text from 
these different classes. Commencing with some general remarks 
in favour of the Byzantine text, deducible from the place 
in which it is found, as the region in which the sacred writings 
were deposited ; he argues in favour of the same edition, from 
the testimony of the Greek Church ; as having adopted it as its 
authorised text; and from the testimony of the Latin Church, as 
having followed it in its primitive Version. 


_ The Brescia manuscript, which contains this testimony, pos- 
sesses a text, which, as composed of the old Italick version, must 
be antedated to the year 393, when the new version was made by 
St. Jerome. It thus constitutes a standing proof, that the Byzan- 
tine text, with which it agrees, has preserved its integrity for up- 
wards of 1400 years; during which period it was exposed to the 
greatest hazard of being corrupted. This proof, it may be pre- 
sumed, affords no trifling earnest, that it has not been corrupted 
during the comparatively inconsiderable period of two hundred and 
ninety years, which intervene between this time and tke publica- 
tion of the inspired writings. For while 290 years bear no propor- 
tion to 1400, the chances of such a corruption must diminish in 
proportion as we ascend to the time of the apostles. The first 
copyists must necessarily have observed a degree of carefulness in 
making their transcripts peepee to their reverence for the 
originals, which they took as their models: from the auto- 


graphs of the apostles, or their immediate transcripts, there 
could 
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eould be no inducement to depart, even in a letter. Itis, however, 
not merely probable, that the originals were preserved for this in- 
considerable period ; but that they were preserved with a degree of 
religious veneration. And if they were preserved in any place, 
it must have been in the region contiguous to Constantinople, 
where they were originally deposited. To this region, of course, 
we must naturally look for the genuine text of Scripture.” P. 114. 


Having drawn some general conclusions from the comparative 
testimony of the Greek and Latin Churches, Mr. N. enters into 
a minute and laborious investigation of the separate testimony 
of those Churches, to the different classes of text existing in the 
Greek MSS. Insisting on the evidence of the former, he 
makes it appear, that the uncorrupted tenor of tradition supports 
the Byzantine text, and that the Egyptian and Palestine texts are 
destitute of such authority. In his investigation of the testimony 
of the Latin Church, his proof is more laborious and intricate. 
As his system is founded on the supposition that the three classes 
of text in the Greek and Latin, which prevailed in the age of St. 
Jerome, are still extant; he proceeds to point out how the different 
classes of the translation were formed after the different texts of 
the original. Thus decomposing the different classes of the trans- 
lation, he reduces the Latin Version to its elementary principles; 
and having thus ascertained the primidive Latin Version, he 
proves, from its coincidence with the Byzantine text, that this 
text, which is identical with the Greek Vulgate, must have ex- 
isted in the primitive ages, in which the Latin translation was 
formed. Of this part of our author’s work we would willingly 
‘give a specimen, but it will uot admit of abridgment. 

The Byzantine text being thus shewn to have the support of 
the concurrent tradition of the Eastern and Western Churches, 
Mr. N. proceeds in Section IV. to establish the general and 
doctrinal integrity of the text as contained in the vulgar edition. 
He first makes it appear, from the practice of the Jewish Church, 
as followed by the Apostles, that a general intercourse wag 
maintained by the different branches of the Catholic Church ; 
and assuming from thence the moral certainty of the general 
dispersion of the sacred writings, he proves the impossibi- 
lity of their having been generally corrupted. The Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac Churches are then taken as examples; 
and the beoks of the Sacred Canon proved to have been in use, 
under the immediate successors of the Apostles. From a view 
of the differences which arose between particular Churches, and 
between the catholics and heretics, the supposition is reduced to 
an impossibility, that the canonical Scriptures could have beeu 
falsified, at this apostolical period. A particular inquiry is then 
Wastituted into the state of the text, at the time of the controversy 
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relative to Easter ; and proofs of its integrity are deduced from 
the works of contemporary writers who flourished at that period. 
The testimony of those writers is then traditionally traced in as- 
cent and descent; the intervention of two persons connecting it 
with the age of the Apostles on the one side, and with the age of 
St. Athanasius on the other. The tradition being thus deduced 
as low as the fourth century, when the Alexandrine MS. was 
written, under St, Athanasius, and the Latin Vulgate corrected by 
St. Jerome; from the conspiring testimony of those antient 
vouchers, confirmed by that of the great body of manuscripts, 
the general integrity of the sacred text follows as the author's 
necessary conclusion. 

We subjoin a specimen of the mode in which the tradition is 
connected in the earlier part of the time from the times of Origen 
and Alexander, to the age of the apostles. 


“* Origen was the disciple of Clement, and Clement the disciple 
of Pantenus; and all of them were the intimates of Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem : but Pantenus is expressly said to have been a 
disciple of those who were the immediate auditors of the Apostles. 
Alexander represents Narcissus, who was likewise bishop of Jeru- 
salem, as having been an hundred and sixteen years old, when he 
acted as his suffragan in that see, at Jerusalem ; he of course must 
have enjoyed the same rs gg of conversing with the immedi- 
ate disciples of the apostles, which were possessed by Pantznus, 
Tertullian is referred to a period near that of the apostles, by St. 
Jerome, who drew his information frem one who was informed by 
an acquaintance of St. Cyprian, his disciple. St. Irenzeus mentions 
his having been acquainted with St. Polycarp, who was placed in 
the see of Smyrna by St. John the Evangelist ; and gives an affect- 
ing description of the accounts which he heard that venerable old 
man deliver of the apostle, and of the impression which, while he 
was yet a boy, they had made upon his recollection. With these 
facilities of arriving at the opinions ef the apostolical age, on a sub- 
ject of such paramount importance as that of the sacred canon, it 
femains to be observed, that the apostolical tradition, as preserved 
by the succession of bishops throughout the Catholick Church, was 
at this period an object of curious investigation.” P. 216. 


From this minute examination of the general integrity of the 
text, Mr. N. proceeds to the examination of the integrity. of pare 
ticular parts of the Canon of the New Testament. ‘The authen- 
ticity of the Apocalypse and Epistle to the Hebrews is succinctly 
but adequately discussed ; and the authority of those books, as the 
genuine works of St. John and St. Paul, is established by evi- 
dence ag well internal as external. The same care is bestowed 
in investigating the authenticity of John viii. 1—11, Mark xvi. 
Q—20, and a like conclusion formed in favour of their authen- 
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ticity. From considering the authenticity of those particular 
passages, the author proceeds to investigate the authenticity of 
three celebrated texts, Acts xx. 28. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 1 John. v. 7. 
With a view to establish their authenticity, the history of the con- 
troversies in which the inspired authors were engaged, is investi- 
gated, the internal evidence of the disputed passages estimated, 
and the external testimony. of the writers who have quoted them 
in their works, is produced at Jarge. In the course of this dis- 
cussion, the evidence in favor of 1 John v. 7. is strengthened by 
many additional considerations, besides those which have already 
appeared in our pages. ‘The subject of the text, and the language 
in which it is expressed, are proved to have been familiar to the 
Jews from the earliest period; the disputed verse is shewn to 
have been before the Apostle, and to be necessary to his argu- 
ment and to the grammatical structure of his context: and seven 
reasons are subjoined, proving the expediency of adopting this 
verse on the extemal testimony of the African Church, by 
which it was formally recognised, in the year 484, in the Coun- 
cil of Carthage. 

In Section V. the author proceeds to examine the integrity of 
the sacred text in merely verbal points, or such as are of minor 
importance. A particular inquiry is instituted into the principles 
of Dr. Gnesbach’s criticism, and the inadequacy of his mode of 
emendation shewn, im a specific induction of authorities and 
examples. A new method is then proposed for vindicating con- 
tested readings of the Greek Vulgate, on the coincident testi- 
mony of the Italic and Syriac, and, where their evidence fails, 
on that of the later Oriental and Western Versions. The inte- 
grity of the old Italic and Syriac translations is then vindicated 
from the suspicion of corruption from the Byzantine Greek ; 
aud these points being premised, the system of traditionary evi- 


dence by which the authority of this text is vindicated, is thus 
described by its author. 


“ The bond of connexion by which every part of the system, 
which rises upon this foundation, is held together, is the connected 
testimony of tradition. Whether we consider the original Greek, 
or the two versions, which are the witnesses of its integrity, the 
evidence of these vouchers is held together by this connecting 
principle, for the immense period of fourteen centuries. From 
the very concessions of our adversaries, it appears, that the vulgar 
text of the Greek, the Latin, and the Syriack Church, has existed 
for the whole of that time. As the tradition extended far above 
this period, it is implied in the very nature of this species of evi- 
dence, that it could not have sustained any considerable change 
during the earlier part of that term; unless from the operation of 
some powerful cause, and for a very limited time. It is wholly in- 
conceivable, that any age would accept a text, transmitted by their 
immediate 
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immediate predecessours, having weaker evidence of its integrity, 
than their predecessours had, in adopting it from those who pre- 
ceded them. This reasoning is applicable to the present age, and 
may be applied to every age which has preceded, until we ascend 
from our own times to those in which the tradition commenced. 
The testimony of tradition is thus adequate to its own vindication ; 
and admitting its integrity to be thus unimpeachable, we must 


thence necessarily infer the integrity of the text which it supports.” 
P. 348. . 


From the premises thus laid down, the author proceeds to 
make the necessary inferences. The principles on which he 
defends the integrity of the Greek Vulgate, are reduced 
to three rules, which are applied to the vindication of a 
variety of passages, which have been rejected by Dr. Griesbach 
in his Corrected Edition. The testimony of Origen is again 
considered, and those objections solved which arise from his de- 
viations from the vulgar edition. ‘These difficulties being re- 
moved, the above principles are applied to the vindication of all 
those passages, which are of any importance, that have been 
cancelled by Dr. Griesbach in the received text. Of the two 
tables into which they are distributed, the first contains the text 
of the Vulgar Greek, confirmed by the old Italic, aud supported 
by the testunony of some primitive father who preceded the last 
revisal of the text by Eusebius; the second contains all those 
passages of the Gospels of any note, which Dr. Griesbach has 
rejected, supported by the testimony of the primitive Italic and 
Syriac Versions. ‘The same proofs are extended to vindicate 
the passages which have been cancelled, by the same critic, in 
the epistolary part of the New Testament. The author then 
enters into a detailed proof, that the Syriac and Latin Vulgate 
have not been corrupted from the Vulgar Greek, and infers from 
thence the antiquity of the text which is supported by the testi- 
mony of those antient witnesses. In conclusion of this section, the 
Received Text, of our printed editions, is shown to have been 
formed by Erasmus on adequate critical principles; as it is 
founded on the concurring testimony of the Greek and Latin 
Vulgate, which Erasmus incorporated in his edition. 

Having thus closed the defence of the Byzantine text, the 
author devotes his attention in Section VI. to proving the cor- 
ruption of the Egyptian and Palestine editions. This under- 
taking he commences by asserting the influence of Origen’s wri- 
tings upon the last-mentioned texts; deducing from the testi- 
mony of that antient father, a proof of the general purity of the 
text of the New ‘Testament, previously to the age in which he 
flourished. 

lu prosecution of this object, the plan of Hesychius, who 
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published the Egyptian text, is described in the first instance. 
he principles of Origen’s criticism are confronted on the one 
side with the internal evidence of Hesychius’s text on the other; 
and by a comparison, it is made evident, that the corrections of 
this reviser have arisen in “ an ambition, to give that perfection 
to the text of the New Testament, which Origen, following similar 
principles, had given to the text of the Old.” The works used 
by Hesychius in this undertaking are specified; and the hypothe. 
sis of our author confirmed, by examples setting forth the princi. 
pal alterations which the inspired text underwent in his edition. 

From the consideration of the Egyptian text, Mr. N. turns 
to that of the Palestine edition. After an inquiry into the 
tenets of the Marcionites and Valentinians, and of the sophisti- 
cated texts by which they supported their religious systems; 
the gradual corruption of the sacred text throughout the East, 
is proved, and ascribed to the influence of the controversies 
which were conducted against those heretics. The progress of 
this system of corruption, which affected the sacred text, is 
traced, from the works of those heretics, to the writings of Ori- 
gen; and from the writings of Origen, to the texts of particular 
manuscripts. The religious veneration in which that antient 
father was held in the school of Cwsarea, is then displayed ; the 
scholia, which he inserted in the margins of particular manu. 
scripts, and which were increased by Eusebius, are described ; 
and the testimowy of a marginal gloss in the Codex Mar- 
chialianus is cited, which states that the transcriber had core 
rected the text by the comment of Origen. Having produced 
these proofs of the corruption of the Palestine text, and con- 
firmed them by a great variety of examples, the author rejects 
the testimony of this text, with that of the Egyptian edition, 
Having thus completed the main object of his work, he now 
directs his attention to the consideration of objections. A par- 
ticular reply is consequently subjoined to the arguments advanced 
in favour of the corrected reading of Act. xx. 28. 1 ‘Tim. ii. 16. 
\ John v. 7; and an answer being added to some general objec- 
tions, the author draws his work to a conclusion. 

We have thus given a synopsis of the author's INoutRy, with- 
out interposing our opinion on the conclusiveness of his reason- 
ing, that our readers may form their jadgment of its merit as a 
whole. We will now offer a few remarks on the claims of Mr. 
Nolan’s system as opposed to that of Dr, Griesbach’s, intending, 
as a conclusion to the whole, to allow ourselves, we hope, not an 
unbecoming liberty, in saying a few words of our author's merits, 
qualifying, however, our commendation, with a frank statement 
of the objections to which his system appears to us to be expose 
ed, on one or two delicate points. 

c The 
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The great strength.of Dr. Griesbach’s system lies evidently in 
the coincidence of the Alexandrine and Western texts taken as 
antient and separate witnesses, and in the weight of authority by 
which this coincidence is supported, im the quotations of the 
early ecclesiastical writers. [tis no more than a reasonable pre- 
sumption, that if two remote and antient Churches, like the 
Western and Alexandrine, agree in readings, which differ from 
the text of a comparatively modern Church, like the Byzantine ; 
the former Churches must retain the genuine readings, while in the 
lapse of time the copies of the latter Church have been corrupted. 
But we cannot see how this presumption will stand, against 
the objections of Mr. Nolan. If the conclusion be unavoidable, 
that the former texts are neither antient nor separate ; that the 
Latins, as unacquainted with Greek, had no use for Greek MSS, 
before the fourth century ; that at that period the communica- 
tion between the Alexandrine and Western Churches was direct; 
that Eusebius Vercellensis then corrected the Western version by 
the Egyptian text; aud that Cassiodorus, ata subsequent period, 
further corrected the Latin copies by the Greek manuscripts ; 
the proof deduced from the testimony of these witnesses directly 
fails to the ground. All that Dr. Griesbach can claim, is the 
merit of having recovered a text, which is unquestionably auti- 
ent; and, in one sense, more antient than the vulgar text, and 
this Mr. Nolan does not deny. But how far this text is identie 
cal with the original edition published by the inspired writers, is 
still a point to be proved. 

The great styength of Mr. Nolan’s system on the other hand, 
lies in the concurring testimony of the Italic and Syriac versions 
taken as antient and separate witnesses to the integrity of the 
Byzantine edition ; and in the evidence of the primitive fathers, 
who in all important points support the Byzantine text against 
the Egyptian and Palestine. Here the presumption of Dr. 
Griesbach, relative to the adequacy of the testimony of antient 
aud separate witnesses, fully applies in support of Mr. Nolan’s 
system. If the Latin and Syriac versions, to which our author 
appeals, could not have been corrupted at a late period; as, the 
Latins during the time when the Italic version was in use, from 
the want of a knowledge of Greek, were unequal to the task of 
correcting their versions ; and, as the religious differences which 
have distracted the Syriac Church from the earliest period reduce 
the notion of the systematic corruption of their received text to 
an absurdity: the conclusion must follow that they are separate 
witnesses : they are not only more antient than any to which they 
can be opposed, but must be in all ap neces referred to the 
third century. When the text of the Byzantine Greek is sup- 
ported by those witnesses, we can see no mode of accounting 
tor the agreement, than by supposing that they preserve a com. 
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gaon resemblance to the original from whence they descended. 
But that this original text could not brave differed much from the 
primitive edition may be likewise inferred from the antiquity of 
these witnesses. ‘The Italic and Syriac versions were made, at 
least in part, before the sacred text had undergone the revisal 
of Eusebius; they were made before it had undergone any ma- 
terial corruption, if respect be due to the dec/arations of Ori- 
gen, on whose quotations Dr. Griesbach’s theory is founded. 

A further peint in which these systems admit of compa- 


-rison lies in the offensive operations, independent of the defen- 


sive, by which their Se ite authors have maintained their hy- 
pothesis, Dr. Griesbach, in sustaining the authority of the Alex- 
andrine text, asserts the corruption of the Byzantine ; and Mr. 
Nolan, in sustaining the authority of the Byzantine text, asserts 
the corruption of the Egyptian and Palestine. And here there ap- 
pears little room for hesitation in deciding between their respective 
pretensions. Dr. Griesbach, after pledging himself to give a his- 
tory of the corruption of the vulgar text, confessed his inability to 
accomplish what he had undertaken ; though he referred the cor- 
ruption of that text to a period when it could not have escaped 
observation, had it really taken place. This concession Mr. Nolan 
interprets into a proof of the purity of the Byzantine text; as 
the mode of its corruption would be easily pointed out, if it had 
more than an imaginary existence. On the other hand, he un- 
dertakes to point out the manner in which the Egyptian and Pa- 
lestine texts have been formed, by a corruption of the Vulgar or 
Byzantine edition; on which subject we need not enlarge here, 
as we have already laid it before the reader. 

But as general observations are little intelligible, until they are 
made perspicuous in examples, we shall select an instance which 
has been chosen by Mr. N. to illustrate the comparative stability 
of his system. One of the first and most remarkable passages, in 
which the Byzantine and Palestine texts differ, is the following, 
which we subjoin as read in the vulgar edition. 


Matt. xX. 22, 23. 


Odx care ti aircioSe. SivacSe wiv td welngiov, 8 bya ware 
iver, % To Bawlowa & tyw BawliGoua, Parhedjva; Adynosw 


airy duvauede. Kai Adyss adrois’ +d wiv — ys Tiesde, % 
T) Pamlone byw Rawliso.a, BamhoSnocds. ro di xadion—Vulg. 


The following clause of this passage is rejected by Dr. Gries- 


bach, on the authority of the Alexandrian and Western editions ; 


but is supported by Mr. Nolan, page 381, on the annexed au- 
thorities of the primitive Italic and Syriac; 
c2 nm 78 
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x) rd Bawhepe 3 iyd Bawligeues, aut baptisma baptizari quo ego 
BawticSirvas «1+. xai te Baw- .... et baptisma quo ego bap- 
rigue 9 tye Bawliclopas, Bawho- tizor baptizamini. Ital. 1. 
SiowSs. Vulg. 


| oS bh]: [dread o] aut baptismate quo ego bapti- 


ue SOS SCO—— io zor baptizabimini ... . . baptis- 
 epodz fa] SSS fs]: mate quo ego baptizor bapti- 


zabimini, Syr. 


In support of the corrected reading Dr. Griesbach, not. in 
h. 1., refers to Origen, Comm. in Matt. vol. ili. p. 717. In sup- 
port of the vulgar reading Mr. Nolan refers, p. 498. n., to the 
higher testimony of St. Irenwus, adv. Har. jib. I. cap. xxi. §. 2. 
p. 94. ‘The latter father having declared, that the Marcionites 
cited the disputed passage, to support their notion of a second 
baptism, in order to wash away the pollution contracted after the 
first; Mr. N. thence infers, that the testimony of St. Irenzeus and 
the Marcionites supports the Byzantine reading, and clearly poiuts 
out the source of the error in the Egyptian and Palestine edition : 
the disputed passage having been removed, as favoring the error 
of the Marcionites. On this supposition the varieties in the passage 
are adequately accounted for; but on that of Dr. Griesbach, it 
is wholly inexplicable that the orthodox should have inserted a 
passage in their copies which favored the errors of the heretics, 
at the early period in which it must have made its way into the 
text, as it is found in the primitive Italic and Syriac Versions. 

The following account which is given by Mr. N. of the me- 
thod in which the Egyptian and Palestine texts have been cor- 
yupted in the foregoing passage, will further exemplify his theory, 
aud shew the stability of the principles on which it is rested. 


«“ Origen, in expounding the passage before us, was thoroughly 
aware of the use to which it had been applied by the hereticks ; he 
consequently obviates the conclusion which might be deduced from 
it, by expounding it so as to shut out the notion of a second bap- 
tism. In one of the two places where he has referred vo it, he 
supplies the present wiww, for the future pirrw winws, contrary to the 
text of St. Matthew; Orig. Exhort. ad Martyr. Tom. I. p. 291. b. 
came r+ peigores wptyorlo Tians 0b Dirovles ix Odean x) if swripwr xadecSie 
yas te Ince, iy Th Racrsia auTe, Gros weds artis & Kore" * dvacSs 
erisiy TO welr gion Oia Wire; wornproy Alywr Td pafligsor® St. Matthew 
however reads divacSs wiv vd wolnesor @ iya wiarw wives In the other 
he corrects himself, fully acknowledging the vulgar reading to be 
genuine, while he qualifies it by referring to St. Mark, who had 
‘written wvw for uédarw wives; Id. Comm. in Mat. Tom. IIL p- 717. 
we. among Ses [8 ines] awe peta te 6 NeacS: auie xd motneror, 0 tye 
porrrw waned > hs b Magnes apiyem yee ‘ Neacds 7d worterey xieir S ives 
woe & ve Zanhopa, § iyo PawiZouas, BadlcSivas.’ The difference 
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Hetween St. Matthew and St. Mark consequently lay, not in the one 
having omitted, and the other retained, +2 Bawlioue 6 iyw Banllopas 
BaxhcSiv2s; but in the one having read iys wirw, the other iyo vsraw 
«iu. But this distinction having been overlooked by the reviser of 
the Egyptian text, the former notion was adopted, and the passage 
accordingly cancelled, apparently with Origen’s sanction, who was 
thus completely misrepresented.’’—“ Having been suppressed in 
the Egyptian text on Origen’s authority misunderstood, it was con- 
sequently omitted, on the strength of the same authority in the 
Palestine edition. After the example of the former text, it was 
omitted of course in the Sahidick and revised Italick versions; and 
after that of the latter, inthe Latin Vulgate, Coptick, Ethiopick, 
and Persick. And as St. Epiphanius and Jerome followed the 
Palestine text, and St. Hilary, Ambrose, and Juvencus, used the 
revised Italick translation, it is of course omitted in their writ- 
ings.” TP. 498. 


Admitting the above observations to be just, we have here as 
plain a proof of the instability of the principles on which Dr. 
Griesbach’s theory rests ; as of the stability of those on which 
Mr. Nolan’s system is founded. For we here clearly see, from 
the testimony of St. Irenzus, aud the state of the Marcionite con- 
troversy, that the concurrence of the primitive Italic and Syriac is 
adequate evidence of the purity of the Byzantine edition, We 
here likewise observe, the possibility of the Egyptian and Pales- 
tine texts having been corrupted, through the mfluence which 
the Marcionite heresies have had on the writings of Origen. 
From hence also we must collect, that the concurrence of the 
Western and Alexandrine texts, though supported by the train of 
Fathers and Versions cited by Griesbach, contains no certain 
proof of the purity of the text; as their concurrence may be 
merely an agreement in error, and consequently that his system 
has no real stability. 

But a further point in which these systems differ, and which 
proves the necessity of acquiescing in Mr. Nolan’s scheme, is the 
effect which Dr. Griesbach’s system has in shaking the foundation 
on which the sacred canon is rested. He not only builds his 
hypothesis, independent of the traditionary testimony of the 
Church ; but his principles lead to consequences which, when 
taken as true, demonstrate the faith/essness of her testimony, 
from the earliest ages. It is obvious, that if his corrected edi- 
tion contain the genuine text, the three classes of text out of 
which it is formed, must be corrupted; as his text and these 
classes differ very considerably from each other, and where the 
one is correct, the others of course ‘must be corrupted. Now 
granting this corruption to exist, it must have existed from the 
primitive ages, to which he refers his principal classes ; and this 
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in fact is asserted by Dr. Griesbach, who declares that the 
Western and Alexandrine texts emanated in the earliest ages 
from editions, which have been interpolated in every part of 
them. If we must admit this assumption, we must conclude 
with Mr. N. that it is a vain undertaking to attempt the reco- 
very of the original text, which has been thus corrupted from 
time immemorial. It is needless to repeat, that from these ob- 
jections Mr. Nolan's system is apparently free; as it is rested on 
the ecclesiastical tradition, on which it has been our object to 
shew, it is adequately supported. 

We have thus entered into the views of Mr. Nolan, perhaps, 
scarcely at the length which they deserve, and with the impres- 
sion fresh upon our minds of what he has accomplished, we 
cannot refrain from again taking credit to ourselves for having 
been instrumental, however subordinately, in bringing forward 
the discussion, nor from expressing with more confidence than at 
the outset of our Review, the no little pride which we feel that 
out of our ewn pages has arisen so goodly a structure. In pass- 
ing this commendation, we would not be understood as wishing 
to suppress, what will not escape the notice of those who study 
the Inquiry with the attention which it deserves, that it bears 
marks of the almost incredible expedition, with which its 
materials have been collected and arranged, and that its author 
would have produced a much more perfect work -had he allowed 
himself longer time in preparing it for the press. 

Iu mitigation, however, of the censures which may be passed 
upon him for premature publication, it is but justice to state, 
that the Socinians were triumphing in what they were pleased to 
call the improved Text of Scripture which, by the aid of 
criticism, was now produced. They were casting scorn upon 
our received translation, as contaiming many passages now 
** exploded.” ‘The text of the heavenly witnesses they were 
branding as “ a forgery, which critics of all parties were ashamed 
to hold to any longer,” and with respect to which “ the ouly 
thing left to men of learning and candour, was to procure its 
erasure from the text of Scripture, as a passage which no man 


of information would hereafter quote, and no man of integrity 


read in bis Bible without disapprobation.” Nay, they were 
going beyond this, and setting it forth as “a presumption in 
favour of Unitarianism being the truth of the Gospel, that the 
course of Biblical learning, since the revival of letters, had tended 
tu lessen the objections to it on Scripture grounds; insomuch 
that while Unitarians had by criticism lost no text on which they 
built an argument; ‘l'rinitarians had lost the texts on which they 
builded chietly,” and they were sarcastically ‘ lamenting the 
ajtuaiion of such Christian scholarg as are tied up by a narrow 
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Ecclesiastical Establishment, from doing justice to the Scriptures, 
and bound by the fetters of subscription and the oath of cano- 
nical obedience, are obliged to deliver that to the people as 
inspired truth, which they know to be a careless. alteration, a 
superstitious perversion, or a wicked corruption of the Sacred 
Records *.” In this state of things, and being moreover informed 
that a new Edition of Griesbach’s New ‘Testament is in prepara 
tion, with additional defalcations, from the author’s last correc- 
tions, it appears to us fairly questionable, whether promptitude 
in vindicating the received text from the injury which it had sus. 
tained by a specious attempt to rectify it from error, was not to 
be preferred before perfect execution. Mr. Nolan’s Inquiry, 
with all its imperfections upon its head, has accomplished this 
great object—it has given an effectual check to Socinian insolence 
—it has opened a question of great importance to Christianity 
which had too hastily been deemed decided to the great dispa- 
ragement of the tradition of the Church, and it has so opened it 
as to afford the most solid grounds for anticipating the compleat 
establishment of the Church’s fidelity as “ a witness and keeper 
of Holy Writ.” 

For these reasons, we consider the incompleteness which 
might have been removed by a less hasty publication, a 
venial defect. But our commendation must be qualified with 
further exceptions against some positions which Mr. Nolan has 
advanced, as appears to us without sufficient warranty of historical 
testimony. As far as our information on the subject extends, 
they are all original, and though upon the supposition that 
they were substantiated, all the difficulties arismg from three 
classes of the Text of the New ‘Testament distinguished 
by characteristic varieties would be done away, and the 
authenticity of the Received ‘Text set at rest for ever, yet the 
two charges against Eusebius, which form so important a part of 
Mr. Nolan’s hypothesis, must not be admitted even in the quali . 
fied state in which he has left them, upon mere circumstan- 
tial evidence, without the further confirmation of positive testi. 
mony, or at least a greater accumulation of indirect support than 
is at present produced. Although unable therefore to explain 
or to account for the disappearance of certain important pas- 
sages from the texc of the New Testament, subsequently to the 
critical labours of Eusebius, of which there are traces before his 
time, yet we cannot subscribe to what we can at present only de- 
signate our author’s conjectural solution, as it has a tendency (as 
far as appears to us without sufficient grounds), to fix a charge of 
Arianism upon that eminent Father, and also involves im it an 
impeachment of his integrity, notwithsianding all that our 
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author has so ingeniously advanced to ward off the igputa 
tions. Neither can we admit the solidity of his remarks upon 
the text of the Heavenly Witnesses, made with the view of 
accounting for the fact of its not having been appealed to by thé 
orthodox ; that the Sabellians, “ by adhering to the very letter of 
the text, derived from it a stronger testimony in their favour than 
could easily have been fabricated.” What he says upon this sub- 
ject in the text and notes from p. 538—543, we cannot but 
strongly recommend to his reconsideration. 

But these are comparatively small imperfections not affecting 
the general result of the “INoutry,” by which, making his way 
good, in many nice points, with an ingenuity, ability, and judg- 
ment very highly to be applauded, Mr. Nolan has shewn that, 
in the Recetvep Text, the Universal Church of Christ has, 
from the first age to the present time, been in possession of the 
genuine and authentic volume of the New Testament: and that 
the corrected, that is corrupted, Editions, have prevailed only 
partially, and for a time. 

We trust that this Volume will command the attention of every 
scholar threughout the kingdom ; and that it will find its way 
into the foreign Universities, and be thoroughly scrutinized by the 
learned in them. ‘To the Biblical inquirer, it will present not 
only a new and wide field of most curious and happy research, 
but a mine of the most valuable information : to the classical in- 
quiver it will be a most interesting work, as it involves so many 
points, both with respect to manuscripts and editions, which to 
him must be highly important. Of a volume which displays so 
much labour in investigation, so much originality in deduction, 
and so much sound principle in design, we can in common jus- 
tice say no less, than that whatever be the issue of the contro- 
versy which it has, we think very seasonably revived, it reflects 
honour on the age and nation in which it was produced. 
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THE author of the present volumes is already well known in 
the republic of letters. His production on the Italian Repub- 
lies very deservedly bus acquired him a re putation which we are 
sorry to own, the Littérature du midi de I’] 
from sanctioning. 
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labour of years, both on account of the multiplicity and extent 
of its complicated subjects, betrays a hurry and a nonchalance, 
which could hardly be expected frum such a man as our author. 
Extremely declamatory in his style M. Sismondi falls very short 
when a proper line is to be drawn between the literature of the 
different nations, and when the characteristic features of the 
ages, and the genius of the several writers is to be properly dis- 
tinguished and expressed. On many occasions he talks of the 
first rate authors, and even speaks of, and classes their different 
productions, without having read them, and in general through- 

out the four volumes which now lie open before us, he displays 

a species of géne and tameness, as if the very subject of his 
Jabour had no means to excite his enthusiasm, and sometimes 
even no allurements to awaken his interest. With feelings like 
these, it would have been wonderful indeed if M. Sismondi had 
been able to produce in his readers the interest he wants; and 
though occasionally we have found in the perusal of this work a 
burst of eloquence, which is certainly striking, very often in 
going through the details of the different subjects which he has 
imparted to his reader we have felt an apathy correspondent to 
that of his pen. 

The fact is, that M. Sismondi is extremely deficient in point 
of reading on the subject he has been willing to treat. Conse- 
quently not being able to judge for himself he has followed 
blindly the writers whom he has chosen for his guides, and has 
adopted all their sentiments, all their prejudices, and all their 
faults im analysing the different productions, of which he has 
been pleased to speak in his literature. For the same reason he 
very often, if not always, gives to his reader, not the reflexions he 
has made himself, for o1 many occasions be has not had an a 
portunity of making any at all, but he gives those which he knows 
to have been made by others: and for the very same reason in 
the whole course of his work we have not met with many ori- 
ginal thoughts which deserve to be mentioned with praise, 
though occasionally we have found some ef an opposite nature. 

It is true that the history of modern literature may be consi- 
dered as a subject completely exhausted amongst the nations of 
Kurope. ‘They all possess in their own language classical works 
which will last’ with their very tongue; and to a writer, who 
undertakes to treat of them, very little more is left than to 
eopy What has been written by ‘Tiraboschi, Maffei, Muratori, 

Andres, Riccoboni, Ginguené, Arteaga, Walker, Warton, Les 
freres de St. Maure, Fontenelle, La Harpe, Schlegel, St. Pa- 
laye, without leaving out of the catalogue the Arabians, Alassa- 
keri, and Moamad Aba Abdalla, the most ancient of them all. 
But in copying from all these historians a writer must avoid the 
faults which }ave been charged agaiust all and each of them. 
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He must speak of foreigners without prejudice, and of the 
writers of his own country without partiality; he must divest 
himself of all species of esprit du corps, in point of religion, 
or of politics. kle must read and criticise what he reads with- 
out any undue regard to the nation, to the laws and religion of 
the writer whose works he peruses; and he must always direct 
his attention and his criticism to the main object of his research, 
the progressive developement of the human mind. When 
obliged to compare the manners and prejudices of past ages with 
the manners and opinions of our own, he ought to weigh well 
the merits of our manners aud our opinions before he ventures 
to debase the one at the expence of the other. Though the 
philosophy of the vulgar, as a celebrated critic calls the preju- 
dices of a nation, should always be respected, a philosopher, 
(for a philosopher must he be who undertakes to follow the pro- 
gress of human knowledge,) will know how to expose the 
prejudices of our ancestors without paying too great a deference 
to those of his age or of his nation. 

It is thus alone that an author may hope to perform the great 
desideratum which still remains to be accomplished im regard to 
the history of the human mind, in which perhaps the only pro- 
duction which stands superior to all other productions of the 
same description is that of the Abbé Giovanni Andres, Delf 
origine progressi ¢ stato attuale d’ ogni letteratura, in seven 
quarto volumes. 1782. 

In all these respects M. Sismondi has certainly failed. He 
has read very little, and has thought still less. He has raised in 
his mind a standard of perfection according to German rules 
and German prejudices, and according to this fantastic standard 
he weighs the merit of all the productions whether in poetry or 
prose, of which he has thought proper to speak in the work before 
us. Rather unfortunate in the choice of some of his guides, 
he has been still more so im leaving them often unconsulted just 
when they mostly deserved to be closely followed; and then 
instead of giving to his reader the result of his reading and of 
his thoughts, he has been pleased to favour the public with 
some unconnected, abstruse, and ill-timed theories. 

it is true, that without a certain degree of enthusiasm, no 
man can pretend to success. ‘The greatest masters of all ages, 
whose works form our admiration and delight, were all very par- 
tial to the subject of their studies, and some of them were 80 
much so as to become unjust to others. Consequently wishing 
to inhance the value of their favorite pursuits, they drank deep, 
aud laboured hard, and thus in endeavouring to persuade their 
reader to think as they did, they imparted to him a portion of 
that fire by which they themselves were animated, Indeed to 
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no other cause can we assign the success of the History of the 
Ftalian Republics, and the want of interest in la Littérature. M. 
Sismondi felt an interest in the former, and very little in this 
Jatter; and after all we should not have the least hesitation to 
advise our author to lay aside, if not altogether, at least for a 
while, all thoughts of writing about the hierature of modern 
Europe, fer which he seems very little calculated, and to give 
his attention to history, for which he certainly 1s highly qualified. 
The annals of the different nations will point out to him several 
periods, which, like the Italian Republics, require the hand of 
a master, though, we own it with sorrow, the same reason per- 
haps which has till now prevented others from developing their 
events, mav be found at this moment to act with the greatest force 
even against M. Sismondi, we mean the subjection of the press 
all over the Continent. : 

By these general reflexions we de not intend to deprive M. 
Sismondi of the credit which is still due to him, of having col- 
lected under one point of view, with some few exceptions, the 
best criticisms and the greatest’ quantity of matter which laid 
scattered in many volumes and in many languages; of having 
joined together the links of the extensive chain, which appa- 
rently separate the productions of the different nati 
which in reality trace the progress of mankind toward 
tion and learning; of having pointed out to his rea 
of the best sources of information on the-develop 
human mind, and all this in a clear and animated style, full of 
pathos and simplicity. On this account even the faults which 
M. Sismondi has committed, may be useful te his reader. 
They will excite his curiosity, and urge him to consult the classi- 
cal productions which we have on this branch of modern lite- 
rature; and for this reason we proceed to state the reflexions we 
have made in perusing the four volumes, de la Lattérature da 
midi de !’Europe. 

M. Sismondi has divided the whole literature of modérn 
Europe m two classes. The first comprehends the literature 
of all nations who speak the Roman language, by which he 
means a language which has been formed by the corruption of 
the Latin, such as the French, Italian, Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and the second embraces the literature of ‘those nations 
who speak the Teutonic and the Sclavonian languages; that is, 
German, English, Poles and Russians. Of these latter he 
intends to give an account to the public at a future period. The 
present work, therefore, contains the history of the literature of 
the former nations, whom he has properly called, du midi de 
YEurope. 

For the present we shall not press upon out readers any cri- 
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ticism on the distinction which our author has made of the 
Troubadours and ‘Trouveres, or on the origin of the fabliaux, 
the romances of chivalry, and the first dramatic representations. 
Our retlexions will tind a better place when we come to analyse 
that part of the work in which he treats of all these subjects. 
But we think it necessary to remark here, that the authors whom 
M. Sismondi has consulted upon the general plan of the lite- 
rature of all nations are; Andres dell origine progressi e stato 
aituale d’ogni Letteratura. 5 vols. 4to. We beg pardon of 
M. Sismondi, it is in a vol. 4to. and Friedrich Boutterweck, 
geschichle der Shonen Wissenschaften, 8 vols. 8vo. This last 
gentleman has till now only published the History of the Litera- 
ture of Italy, Spain, Portugal, France and England. He ap- 
pears to have been the favorite author with M, Sismondi, and 
we are sorry for it. Boutterweck is certainly an author of great 
merit, but he is often visionary, and occasionally he judges the 
writers of other nations according to the prejudices of his own. 
Andres, on the contrary, is exempt from this fault, aod would 
have been by far a better and a more sure guide. But M. 
Sismondi does not think so, and here are his reasons. 


* I) esquisse histoire de toutes les sciences humaines dans 
to langues, et dans tout l’univers; et avec une vaste érudi- 
veloppe d’une maniére philosophique la marche générale 
humain ; mais comme il ne donne jamais d’exemple, &c. 
&e. met jamais son lecteur a portée de juger par lui-méme.’? 
P. 12, in the note. 






So here lies the truth of the matter. He does never give any 
example; he takes for granted that his reader is acquainted at 
least with the classical productions of the different languages ; 
and a man who has read very few of these productions cannot be 
satisfied with Andres’s judgment, however philosophical they 
may be. ‘To this man Boutterweck is by far a more serviceable 
writer; he gives examples, he quotes long passages, and by 
this merit alone all his faults and all his prejudices are overs 
looked by the facility which he gives of speaking of books 
which have never been read. 

Besides these two general works M. Sismondi has consulted 
for the different branches of his research, AZi/lot Histoire Litté- 
raire des Lroubadours—for the Provengal literature, Tiraboschi, 
and Ginguené for the Italian—Velasguez and Barbosa for the 
Spanish aud Portuguese; and Schlegel for the drama of all 
these nations. 

We are sorry that M. Sismondi has chosen such a guide as 
Millot upon one of the most important branches of modern 
literature, the history of the Troubadours, Millot at the best 
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is but a dangerous guide even to those who are well acquainted 
with the subject; and to M. Sismondi he is more than dan- 
gerous. It is true that Millot gives examples, and quotes whole 
poems, but unfortunately he quotes them as exemplitications to 
theories which have existed only in his imagination. We should 
have imagined that the Abbé Massieu, Fontenelle, and la 
Harpe would have been more sure and preferable guides. And, 
indeed, even without speaking of the history of French poetry, 
and of the French theatre, of the beautiful fragment of the 
Florieu, and the celebrated Lycée, the very Lives of the Pro- 
vengal Poets by Nostradamus, notwithstanding the just and 
severe criticism which has been passed on them, are in Our opi- 
union, more to be depended on than the Literary History of the 
Troubadours by the Abbé Maillot. It appears, however, that 
neither Fontenelle, Massieu, nor la Harpe are much known to 
our author. ‘Their names and their works have been completely 
left out at the beginning of the third chapter, where he enume- 
rates all the writers who have treated of the Provencal litera- 
ture. And though Crescimbeni should be regarded as the 
spend in rank next to M. La Curne de Sainte Palaye, yet by 

a partiality which cannot easily be accounted for, even this 
secretary of the Arcadia has been deemed inferior to the Abbé 
Millot, and Histoire Littéraire des Troubadours has been pre- — 
ferred to la Storia della Poesia Italiana. 

As an introduction to the literature of modern Europe, M. 
sSismondi very properly has thought it necessary to give an idea 
of the immense progress which the Arabs made in all branches 
of knowledge; he justifies our gratitude by the obligation we 
owe to them. In every sense of the word the Saracens have 
been our masters, their superiority in scientific knowledge influ- 
enced both the literature and sciences of other nations, they 
were learned and civilized when all the rest of Europe was bar- 
barous and ignorant; and the literature of the Arabs for*a long 
time has constituted the genius of our own. But too attentive 
to develope the progress of the Arabians, M. Sismondi has for- 
gotten to explain how they themselves became enlightened, 
and for what reason they began to lay aside the happy ignorance 
of their forefathers, so much inforced by the intolerant tenets of 
their prophet, and the precepts of their Koran. In a former 
yumber we found the same omission in another classical work 
on the Literary History of the middle Ages, and we endeavoured 


to supply the omission, ‘To the reflexions we then made* we 
now refer our readers. 


~_—— — 


* British Critic, new Series, September, 1815. Art. Beriag- 
ton’s Literary History of the middle Ages. 
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In speaking of the Arabian literature M. Sismondi borrows 
the beautiful senument of the Ltalian poet. 


“* Che fa un solco nell’ ombra, e si dilegua,”’ &c. 


And in enlarging upon some reflexions of the same tendency 
made by Andres on the same subject*, he thus concludes the 
whole. 


« Tel fut l’éclat dont brillérent les lettres et les sciences, du 
neuvieme au quatorzidme siécle de notre ére, dans les vastes con- 
trées qui se soumirent i Vislamisme. Les plus tristes réflexions 
sattachent & cette longue énumération de noms inconnus pour 
nous, et qui cependant furent illustres; d’ouvrages ensevelis em 
manuscrit dans quelques bibliothéques poudreuses, et qui cepen- 
dant influérent puissamment pendant un temps sur la culture de 
l’esprit humain. Que reste-t-il de tant de gloire? Cinq ou six 
hommes seulement sont a portce de visiter les trésors de manuscrits 
arabes, renfermés a la bibliothéque de l’Escurial; quelques cen- 
taines d’hommes encore, diss¢minés dans toute l’Europe, se sont 
mis en état, par un travail opiniatre, de fouiller dans les mines de 
Orient; mais ceux-la n’obtiennent que pcniblement quelques 
manuscrits rares ct obscurs, et ils ne peuvent s’élever assez haut 
pour juger toute la literature, dont ils n’atteignent jamais qu'une 
partie. Cependant les vastes régions of dominait et od domine 
encore l’islamisme, sont mortes pour toutes les sciences. Ces 
riches campagnes de Fez ct de Maroc, illustrées il y a cing siécles 
par tant d’acadimies, tant d’universités, tant de bibliothéques, ne 
sont plus que des déserts de sable brilant que des tyrans disputent 
a des tigres; tout le riant et fertile rivage de la Mauritanie, ot le 
commerce, les arts et l'agriculture s’¢taient élevés a la plus haute 
prospérité, sont aujeurd’hui des retraites de corsaires, qui répan- 
dent la terreur sur les mers, et qui se délassent de leurs travaux 
dans de honteuses debauches, jusqu’a ce que la peste vienne chaque 
anuée marquer parmi eux des victimes, et venger l’humanité 
offenste. L’Egypte est peu a peu engloutie par les sables qu'elle 
fertilisait autrefois; la Syrie, la Palestine sont desolées par des 
Bédouins errans moins redoutables encore que le pacha qui les 
opprime. Bagdad, autrefois le séjour du luxe, de la puissance et 
du savoir, est ruiné ; les universités si célébres de Cuts et de Bas- 
sora sont fermées ; celles de Samarcande et de Balkh sont egale- 
sent détruites. Dans cette immense étendue de pays, deux ou 
trois fois plus grande que notre Europe, on ne trouve plus qu’ig- 
norance, qu’esclavage, que terreur et que mort. Peu d’hommes 
sont en état de lire quelques-uns des écrits de leurs illustres ancé- 
tres; peu d’hommes pourraient les comprendre; aucun n’est a 
portee de se les procurer. Cette immense richésse littéraire des 





* Andres dell’ Origine, Progressi d’ ogni Letteratyra. Parma, 
1782. 7 vols. 4to. tomo 1. cap. 1. p. 19, 20v hh 
Arabes 
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Arabes que nous n’‘avons fait qu’entre-voir, n’existe plus dans 
aucun des pays 00 les Arabes et les Musulmans dominent. Ce 
n’est plus la qu’il faut chercher ni la renommée de leurs grands 
hommes, ni leurs écrits. Ce qui s’en est sauvé est tout entier 
entre les mains de leurs ennemis, dans les couvens des moines, et 
les bibliotheques des rois de Europe. Et cependant ces vastes 
contrées n’ont point été conquises; ce n’est point I’étranger qui 
les a dépouillées de leurs richesses, qui a anéanti leur population, 
gui a détruit leurs lois, leurs moeurs, et leur esprit national. Le 

oison était au-dedans d’elles, il s’est développé par lui-méme, et 
il a tout anéanti, 

** Qui sait si, dans quelques siécles, cette méme Europe, od le 
régne des lettres et des sciences est aujourd’hui transporté, qui 
brille d’un si grand éclat, qui juge si bien les temps passés, qui 
compare si bien le régne successif des littératures et des meeurs 
antiques, ne sera pas deserte et sauvage comme les collines de la 
Mauritanie, les sables de |’Egypte, et les vallées de |’ Anatolie? 
Qui sait si, dans un pays entiérement neuf, peut-étre dans les hautes 
contrées d’od découle l’Orénoque et le fleave des Amazones, peut- 
étre dans cette enceinte jusqu’a ce jour impénctrable des montagnes 
de la Nouvelle-Hollande, il ne se formera pas des peuples avec d’au- 
tres meeurs, d’autres langues, d’autres pensées, d’autres religions, 
des peuples qui renouvelleront encore une fois la race humaine, qui 
étudieront comme nous les temps passés, ect qui, voyant avec éton- 
nement que nous avons existé, que nous avons su ce qu’ ils sauront, 
que nous avons cru comme eux & la durée et a la gloire, plaindront 
nos impuissans efforts, et rappelleront les noms des Newton, des 
Racine, des Tasse, comme exemples de cette vaine lutte de 
Vhomme pour atteindre une immortalité de renommée que la des- 
tinée lui refase.” Tom. I. P. 74. 


After this short but comprehensive view of the Saracenic 
learning, our author has given us a very minute detail of the 
literature of the Provencals; and, in the whole we may apply 
to him the axiom of la Rochefoucauld, il est gauche a force 
d'esprit. ‘Two reasons may be assigned for this gaucherie. One 
which, though it may be more properly considered as belonging 
to the Abbé Millot, does nevertheless affect M. Sismondi, inas- 
much as it betrays his want of taste not only for choosing such a 
writer for his guide, but also for choosing out of him the details 
which he has thought prudent to impart to his readers. The 
second reason, which is exclusively our author’s own, is his hav- 
ing laboured to develope, and to force upon the literature of all 
modern Europe a theory, with the foundations of which he is 
entirely unacquainted, 

lt is true, that the Arabs were the masters of the Trouba- 
dours, it is also true, that the Arabic language is as perfect as 
both the Latin and Greek in regard to the certainty of marking 
the quantity of the syllables, but it is not quite so clear whether 
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the verse of the Troubadours of ‘all other nations of modern’ 
Europe be precisely what our author has imagined. The Latins 
and the Greeks might in the several species of their poetry 
attend to the quantity of the syllables, and form the different 
feet which constitute their verses. Upon the authority of Sir 
William Jones we may say the same of the Arabians, but the 
modern nations of Europe have been obliged on account of the 
imperfection of their languages to depart from this rule which 
had been adopted by theancients. In our verse we all attend to 
accent more than to quantity; and our rules are very plain and 
very short. Our heroic verse is always perfect and harmonious 
whether the accent falls on the even or on the odd syllables, 
provided the tenth be always accented, and we very much doubt, 
whether in modern Earope one poet out of fifty ever thinks of 
an iambick or a trochee in the composition of his verses, and 
much more whether the ‘Troubadours ever kuew any. thing of 
the matter. 

The truth is, the whole theory which M. Sismondi has 
thoncht proper to lay down on the formation of modern verses, 
sounds very much like the rules of the Scholiasts. For many 
centuries they have disgraced our schools, they puzzled the mind 
of the student for no earthly purpose, they retarded the propaga- 
tion of truth, and are now the best specific for lulling a man to 
sleep. Seriously; what does M. Sismondi mean in his long 
note of five pages to the 110th page of his first volume? Does he 
not see that in scanning modern verses in the manner he pro- 
poses, he makes them consist, sometimes of five feet, sometimes 
of tive feet and a cesura, and sometimes even of six feet? We 
will not insult our readers by applying M.Sismondi’s rules to 
the formation of our English verses. ‘The absurdity of his theory 
is too evident, in our language, to require confutation. We 
shall therefore illustrate our assertion by the instance he gives 
in Italian poetry, of four verses taken out of Ariosto. 


** Les mimes régles,”’ says he, “s’appliquent, sans exception, a 
toutes les autres langues modernes, [that is, of scanning the he- 
roic verse by iambics and trochees,] et les vers Italiens, par ex- 
emple, doivent étre scandés, d’aprés le principe inventé par les 
Provencaux, ainsi: 


«© Misér’ chi mal’ 5 pran’—dd si ’cbn f1'dh 
Ch” ognor’ star dé'b—bia il mal'&fi'cid occil'tH, 
Ché quando ogn’ al'tro tac’—cla intor’nd grida 
L’ aria e’ 1a tér'ra stés’—si in ch” 'é stpiil'tdé.”” Arioste. 
Tom. I. P. 111. note. 
In this specimen, independent of the elisions which are 


ad libitum, we have the first verse of five feet, the second 
of 
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ef six, and the third and the fourth of five feet and a ce. 
sura. 

But if close reasoning be not the most shining side of M. 
Sismondi, he certainly excels in declamation. We have alread 
given a specimen of this sort of style at the close of the literature 
of the Arabians, and the following on the Troubadours, is no 
less striking and pleasing. 


« En prenant congé de la langue et de la littérature des trow- 
badours, abstenons-nous de les juger trop sévérement, d’aprés le 
peu d’impression, le peu de traces brillantes qu’ils ont laissCe dans 
notre mémoire ; n’oublions point que le siécle dans lequel ils ont 
vécu était celui d’une ignorance et d’une barbarie universelles. 
Nous n’avons pu, en les analysant, nous abstenir de les comparer 
gans cesse aux Francais de Louis xiv, aux Italiens de Léon x, 
aux Anglais de la reine Anne, aux Allemands de nos jours; mais 
cette comparison était toujours injuste. Autant les troubadours 
sont inférieurs aux rois de nos littératures modernes, autant ils 
sont supérieurs & tous ceux qui, de leur temps, chantaient des vers 
en France, en Italie, en Angleterre et en Allemagne. Une fatalité 
cruelle semble avoir poursuivi leur langue; elle a détruit les 
maisons souveraines qui la parlaient; elle a dispersé la noblesse 
qui devait s’en faire gloire; elle a ruiné le peuple, et I’a livré i des 
haines et des persécutions féroces. Le provencal, abandonné dans 
son pays natal par les hommes les plus capables de le cultiver, 
justement a l’époque od il commengait d’acquérir 4 cété de ses 
poétes, des historiens, des critiques, des prosateurs distingués ; 
repoussé dans un pays nouvellement conquis sur les Arabes, press¢ 
entre )’orgueilleux Castillan et la mer, vint périr dans le royaume 
de Valence, a l’époque ou les habitans de ces provinces, autrefois 
si libres et si fiers, perdirent leur liberté. La poésie qui brilla 
seule jadis dans la barbarie universelle, qui reunissant toutes les 
emes honnétes par le culte des sentimens clevés, fut pendant long- 
temps le lien commun de tous ces peuples divers, a perdu a nos 
yeux ce qui faisait autrefois son charme et sa puissance, depuis que 
nous sommes détrompés des espérances qu’elle avait fait naitre. 
Ces chants variés, qui semblaient contenir le germe de tant de 
nobles ouvrages, et que cette attente fuisait accueillir avec tant 
d’avidité, paraissent plus froids et plus tristes depuis qu’on sait 
qu’ils n’ont rien produit. Ainsi, laurore boréale brille sans r¢- 
sultat dans les longues nuits du Nord; au milieu des ténébres les 
plus épaisses, le ciel parait tout 4 coup enflammé; des rayons ar- 
dens, des gerbes de mille couleurs, s’¢tendent du péle presque 
jusqu’au milieu du ciel; la nature sourit 4 cette magnificence in- 
attendue; mais la lumiére boréale, comme la poésie des trouba- 
dours, n’a point de chaleur, et ne répand point de vie,” 

Tom. I. P. 250. 


In talking of the literature of Provence, our author, we fear, 
has not been very happy in accounting for the otigin of Chivalry, 
D and 
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and we fear M. Sismondi will find very few men who will agret 
with him. 


‘* The institution of chivalry,’”? says Dr. Robertson, “ naturally 
arose from the state of society at that period. The feudal state 
was a state of perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy; during which, 
the weak and unarmed were exposed to perpetual insults or in- 
juries. The power of the Sovereign was too limited to prevent 
these wrongs; and the administration of justice too feeble to re- 

ress them. Against violence and oppression there was scarcely 
any protection, besides that which the valour and generosity of 
private persons afforded. The same spirit of enterprise which had 
prompted so many gentlemen to take arms in defence of the op- 
pressed pilgrims in Palestine, incited others to declare themselves 
the patrons and avengers of injured innocence at home. When 
the final reduction of the holy land under the dominion of infidels 
put an end to these foreign expeditions, the latter was the only 
employment left for the activity and courage of adventurers, The 
objects of this institution were to check the insolence of overgrown 
oppressors, to succour the distressed, to rescue the helpless from 
captivity, to protect or to avenge women, orphans, and eccle- 
siastics, who could not bear arms in their own defence. All these 
were considered as acts of the highest prowess and merit. Valour, 
gallantry, and religion, were blended together in this institution ; 
humanity, courtesy, justice, and honour, were its characteristie 
qualities ; the enthusiastic zeal produced by religion served to give 
it singular energy, and to carry it even to a romantic excess. 
Men were trained to knighthood by long previous discipline. 
They were admitted into the order by solemnities no less devout 
than pompous. It was a distinction superior to Royalty, and 
monarchs themselves were fond to receive it from the hands of 
private gentlemen. In the mean time, the courts of the feudal 
sovereigns became magnificent and polite; and as the military in- 
stitution still subsisted, it naturally softened into fictitious images 
and courtly exercises of war in justs and tournaments, where tire 
honour of the ladies supplied the place of zeal for the holy sepul- 
chre; and thus a wild and fantastic species of love, engrafted on 
spiritual enthusiasm, mixed itself with the other characters of the 
knights’ errant. 

‘** However, many effects were produced by this institution. 
War was carried on with less ferocity, when humanity, not less 
than courage, came .to be deemed the ornament of knighthood: 
More gentile and polished manners were introduced ; violence and 
oppression decreased, when it was reckoned meritorious to check or 
punish them ; a scrupulous adherence to truth, and a religious at- 


tention to fulfil every engagement, became the distinguishing 
characteristic of a gentleman.” , 


M. Sismondi, however, does not allow chivalry to have ac- 
tually existed. He considers this institution as an invention 
perfectly 
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perfectly poetical ; he pretends that it has existed no where; 
und asserts, that the period of its existence has not and cannot 
be determined. In short, he looks upon chivalry in the same 
way as Metastasio did on the Arabian phoenix : 


** Che vi sia ciascun lo dice, 
Dove sia nessun lo sa.”? 


“ Plus on étudie l’histoire, et plus on voit que la chevalerie est 
une invention presque absolument poétiqué: on n’arrive jamais 
par des documens authentiques au pays ov elle régnait ; toujours 
elle est représentée a distance et pour les lieux et pour le wan 1h 
et tandis que les historiens contemporains nous donnent une idée 
nette, détaillée, compléte des vices des cours et des grands, de la 
ferocité ou de la corruption. de la noblesse, et de l’asservissement 
du peuple, on est tout étonné de voir, aprés un laps de temps, des 
poctes animer ces mémes siécles par des fictions toutes resplendis- 
santes de vertus, de graces et de loyauté. Les romanciers du 








‘douziéme siécle placaient la chevalerie du temps de Charlemagne ; 


Francois 1° la placgait de leur temps; nous croyons encore la voir 
fleurir dans Du Guesclin et dans Bayard, auprés du roi Charles v 
et de Francois 1%. Mais quand nous étudions |’une ou l’autre 
époque, encore que nous trouvions ‘dans toutes quelques héros, 
nous sommes bientét forcés de convenir qu’il faut renvoyer la che- 
valerie & trois ou quatre siécles avant toute espéce de réalité.’” 
Tom. I, ps 90. ‘ 


This is surely to carry the love of system to its highest pitch. 
Indeed, we have often observed, that M. Sismondi 1s very fond 
of dealing in paradox; and what he ‘says on chivalry is but a 
new iustance of the power of his imagination. We are sorry that 
we have not room to enter into the real merit of the case ; and 
our narrow limits oblige us simply to give the result of our ob- 
servation. 

The institution of chivalry is by no means a poetical invention, 
nor is it difficult to ascertain the period of its existence. Having 
risen amongst the Arabians, chivalry from Spain was imported 
mto Provence ‘by the Troubadours; it acquired new s 
by the crusades, and reached its highest pitch after the total 
submission of the holy land to the power of the infidels. ‘The 
establishment of the tribunal of love, the chronicle of the Arch- 
bishop of Tyre, many historical episodes preserved by Tasso, 
and indeed the whole history of the crusades, too much prove 
the reality and the origin of such an institution. From this last, 
Madame Cottin has taken the beautiful subject of her best 
novel, and the character of Maleck Adel, the brother of Sala- 
din, is but the copy and the original of the characters of many 
Christian knights, who long before and long after this Saracen 
hero, have existed in Europe. 


a2 M. 
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M. Sismondi, however, has been driven into the necessity 
of denying the existence of chivalry by the totality of the system 
he has adopted. Wishing to establish bis fayourite opinion that 
romantic epic was invented by the Normans, he has made an 
imaginary distinction between the Trovbadours and the Trou- 
veres; and though he may coquette with the writers of all na- 
tions, it is on the latter he looks as the idols of bis soul. For 
this reason he has heaped paralogisms upon paralogisms, para- 
doxes upon paradoxes; for this reason he has denied the ex- 
istence of every thing that could weaken his position; for this 
reason he has considered a political division of France to have 
produced a distinction in its language. He is on the old plan 
of the northern and southern French, to which he gives the ap- 
poncn of /angue Provengale aud Roman Wallon ; the former 

1¢ gives to the Troubadours, the second to the Trouveres; and 

im 80 doing, without being aware of it, he destroys his own po- 
sition and confirms quite the opposite theory, which is, in reality, 
the only true one *, notwithstanding all his efforts to the con- 
trary. 


** Lorsque les Francs firent la conquéte de lg Gaule, il est pror 
bable que la langue celtique n’était plus en usage que dans quel- 
ques cantons de la Bretagne, od elle s'est conservee jusqu’’ nog 
— Cette langue-mére, qui parait avoir été commune @ la 

‘rance, a |'Espagne et aux {les Britanniques, a tellement disparu, 
qu'on ne peut aujourd'hui connaitre son caractére propre, et que, 
queiqn op la regarde comme la mére commune du bas breton, 

u gaélique des Ecossais, du basque, et des dialectes des pays 
de Galles et de Cornouailles, on ne peut poiut saisir l’analogi¢e 
qui doit exister entre ces langues, ni faire voir leur dériyation. 

ans toutes les provinces des Gaules, le latin avait pris la place 
du celtique, et il était devenu pour la masse du peuple une langue 
complétement maternelle. Les massacres qui avaient accompagné 
les guerres de Jules-César, l'esclavage des vaincus, et l’ambition 
de ceux des Gaulois qu’on avait admis au rang de citoyens romains, 
concoururent 4 changer Jes mceurs, l'esprit et le langage de toutes 
les provinces situces entre les Alpes, les Pyrénées et le Rhin; 
on en vit sortir de bons écrivains latins, des maitres distingués de 


Ques 





@ As in our number of September last, in ; : 
of the Literary History of a middle Ages, th Rev. S. Berin " 
ton, we entered into some long ils concerning the csighe of 
the French language, we take for granted, that our readers will 
take the trouble to consult the article. For this reason, without 
pow lay ne down eu gol = shall confine ourselves to the 
mere analyzing of M. Sismondi’s opini . ; 
System to : sieiter extent. Opinion, who bas carried his 
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rhitorique et de grammaire ; le peuple y prit godt aux spectacles 
latins, et de magnifiques théatres ornérent toutes les grandes villes ; 

uatre cent einquante ans de soumission aux Romains, unirent en- 
fn intimément les Gaulois aux habitans de }' Italie. 

“ Les Francs, qui parlaient la langue théotisque ou allemande, 
apportérent un nouvel ididme dans les Gaules. Leur mélange par- 
mi le peuple corrompit bientdt le latin; l’ignorance et la barbarie 
le corrompirent davantage encore, et les Gaulvis, qui se disaient 
toujours Romains, en croyant parler la langue romaine, abandon- 
naient toutes les finesses de la syntaxe, pour se rapprocher de la 
simplicité et de Ja rudesse des Barbares. Ceux qui écrivaient s’ef+ 
forcaient encore de reproduire l’ancien langage latin, mais en par- 
lant, tout le monde cedait a l’usage, et retranchait successivement 
des mots les lettres et les terminaisons qu’on regardait comme oi- 
seuses. De méme aujourd'hui, nous avons exclu de la prononcia- 
tion francaise un quart des lettres qui figurent encore dans la langue 
écrite. Au bout de quelque temps, on en vint a distinguer par des 
noms le langage des sujets romains d’avec celui des écrivams latins, 
et on reconnut une langue romane et une langue dafine; mais la 
premicre, qui mit plusieurs siécles 4 se former, n’eut point de nom 
tant que les conquérans conservérent entre eux l'usage de la langue 
théotisque. Au commencement de la seconde race, lallemand 
était encore la langue de Charlemagne et de sa cour; ce héros 
parlait, disent les historiens du temps, le langage de ses péres, 
patrium sermonem, et c'est une erreur étrange que celle de plu- 
sieurs ¢crivains frangais, qui prennent la langue francisque pour du 
vieux frarcais. Mais tandis qu'on parlait le tudesque, qu'on l’em- 
ployait pour les chants guerriers et historiques, on ecrivait en latin, 
et le roman, encore tout-a-fait barbare, était le patois du peuple. 

“« C’est cependant sous le régne de Charlemagne que la distance 
entre ces patois et le latin, contraignit l’Eglise 4 faire précher dans 
la langue populaire. Un concile tenu a Tours en 813, ordonna 
aux évéques de traduire leurs homélies dans les deux langues du 
peuple, le roman rustique et le théotisque. Ce décret fut renou- 
velé par le concile d'Arles en 851. Les sujets de Charlemagne 
étaient alors de deux races trés+differentes, les Germains, qui habi- 
taient le long et audela du Rhin, et les Waelchs, qui se nommaient 
romains, ¢t qui, dans tout le Midi, étaient sous la domination des 
Francs, Le nomde Waelchs, ou Wallons, qui leur était donné par 
les Allemands, était le méme que celui de Galli et Galatai, qui 
leur était donné par les Latins et les Grecs, et celui de Keltai, 
Celtes, qu’au dire de César ils se donnaient eux-mémes*. La 
langue qu’ils parlaient fut appelée d’aprés eux, roman wallon, ou 





——=, 


“ * Tous ces noms ne different en quelque sorte que par la pro- 
nonciation; mais les Bas-Bretons, restes des Celtes, conservent 
dans leur langue un nom bien célébre, d’autre origine, qui peut~ 
étre était pour eux un titre d’honneur: ils se nomment Ciméri.’’ 
roman 
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roman rustique; elle était 4 peu prés la méme dans toute la 
France; seulement comme on allait au midi, on sentait qu’elle se 
rapprochait du latin, tandis que plus au nord l’allemand y dominait. 


Dans le partage fait en 842 entre les enfans de Louis-le-Débonnaire, 


pour la premiére fois on fit usage dans un acte public du langage 
du peuple, parce que le peuple devait y intervenir en prétant 
serment avec son roi. Le serment de Charles-le-Chauve et ce- 
lui de ses sujets, sont les deux plus anciens monumens de la langue 
romane qu’on ait conservés ; ils sont aussi rapprochés du provengal 
que de ce qu’on a nommeé depuis roman wallon. 

*¢ Mais le couronnement du roi d’Arles, Boson, en 879, par- 
tagea la France romane en deux nations, qui demeurérent quatre 
siécles rivales et indépendantes. Ces provinces semblaient desti- 
nées a étre toujours habit¢es par des races différentes. César 
avait remarqué que de son. temps les Aquitains différaient des Celtes 
par la langue, les moeurs et les lois. Dans le pays des premiers 
on vit s’établir les Visigoths et les Bourguignons; dans le pays des 
seconds, les Francs; et la division des deux monarchies etablie a 
la fin de la dynastie carlovingienne, ne fit peut-étre que confirmer 
une division plus ancienne entre les peuples. Leur langage, 
bance formé des mémes élémens, s’éloigna toujours plus; les 

euples du Midi se nommérent Romans-provencgaux, et ceux du 
Nord unirent au nom de Romans qu’ils prenaient, celui de Wael- 
ches, ou Wallons, que leur donnaient leurs voisins. On nomma 
encore le provencal langue d’Oc, et le Wallon langue d’QOil ou 
d’Oui, selon le mot par lequel )’affirmation était exprimée dans 
Yun et dans l’autre dialecte; de la méme maniére on appelait alors 
l’Italien langue de sz, et Pallemand langue de ya.’’ Tom. I. P. 254. 


From this extract, it is perfectly clear, that M. Sismondi 
pretends the language of the oath taken by the subjects of 


Charles the Bold, that is, the vernacular tongue of Gaul, in. 


the year 879, to have become two different languages, because 
thirty years after, Boson divided France into two nations; and 
that from one arose the langue d’Oc, or Provencal language, 
and from the other, the dangue dOQui, or old French, which 
he calls Roman Wallon. 

We beg the reader to pay particular attention to these two 
positions ; while we shall listen again to M. Sismondi. 


* Une province de France, la Normandie, recut dans son sein, 
au dixiéme siécle, un nouveau peuple du Nord, qui, sous la con- 
duite de Rollo, ou Raoul-le-Danois, s’incorpora avec ses anciens 
habitans. Ce mélange introduisit dans le roman de nouveaux 
mots et de nouvelles constructions allemandes; cependant l’esprit 
de vie play srier eee les conquérans dans cette province, leurs 
bonnes lois, leur bonne administration, et la détermination que 
prirent les vainqueurs d’apprendre et de parler la langue des vain- 
eus, formérent et policérent plutét le roman wallon en Normandie 
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u’en aucune autre province de France. Rollo fut reconnu pour 
) te en 912, et un siécle et demi plus tard, un de ses successeurs, 
Guillaume-le-Conquérant, avait tellement attaché son amour- 
propre et celui de sa nation a la langue romane, qu’il l’introduisit 
en Angleterre, et qu’il s’efforca de la substituer, par des lois 
rigoureuses, au langage du peuple vaincu, qui était presque celui 
de ses ancétres.’’ Vol. I. p. 258. 


From this statement, it is equally manifest, that M. Sis. 
mondi asserts, that the language which William imported into 
England in the year 1066, was the French Wallon, or langue 
d’oui; but our author has already stated, that this language be- 
gan to differ from the general language of Gaul in the year 879, 
when Boson divided the whole country into two nations : now 
William invaded England in the year 1066, that is 107 years 
after Boson; if therefore the statement of M. Sismondi be 
true, at the time of William, the Norman French, or Roman 
Wallon of our author, must have differed from the Provengal 
language just as much as this latter differed from Spanish. Now 
what will M. Sismondi say to our asserting that this by no 
means was the case. What we shall urge is nothing else than a 
song or descort, written in the Provengal, Italian, French, Gas« 
con, and Spanish languages, just as they were spoken at the 
time, by Rambent de Vuqueiras, a Troubadour, who died in 
the year 1226, that is 160 years after William, and not less 
than 267 years after the separation made by Boson, when of 
course these two languages, Provengal and Wallon, must have 
reached the utmost degree of difference that could ever exist 
between them. We quote it from a memoire of Mr. La Curne 
de St. Palaye, which is to be found in the Memoirs de Academ, 
des Inscrip. 4to. vol. 26, p. 640. 


Ist Stanza. Provencal Language. 


«« Aras quan vey verdeyar, 
Pratz e vergiers e boscatges ; 
Vuelh un descort comensar, 
D’ amor per que vauc aratges : 
C’ una dona m sol amar, 

Mas camiatz les son coratges ; 
Per qu’ ieu fauc dezacordar, 
Los motz els sos els lengalges. 


IId Stanza. Italian Language. 


“ Teu sui selh que be non ayo, 
Ni anqueras non |’ auero ; 

Per Abrilo ni per Mayo, 

Si per Madona pol’ O; 
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Ti]d Stanza. 


TVth Stanza. 


Vth Stanza. 


Provencal. 
Italian. 
French. 
Gascon. 


Spanish, 


Et entendo son leguagé, 

Sa gran beutat dire no so; 
Plus fresca es que flor de glaio, 
E io no m’ en partiro. 


French Language. 


‘¢ Belha doussa Dama chera, 
A vos mi don e m’ autroy; 
Ta n’ aurai mes joy entera, 
Se no mos ai e vos moi. 
Molt estes mala guereya, 

Se ja muer per bona foy 
Solas per nulha maniera 

No m partrai de vosta loy. 


Gascon Language. 


** Dauna io mi rent a bos, 
Luar eras m’ es b@n e bera, 
Ancse es guallard e pros, 

Ab que no m fossetz tan fera, 
Mout abetz beras faissos, 

Ab color fresqu’ e novera, 

Bos m’ abetz esi eu’bs ag 08 ; 
No ’m so frahera fiera. 

Spanish Language. 

‘¢ Mas tantemo vostre pleide, 
Todon soi. eacarmentado. 
Per voi ai pue e maltreito, 

E mon corpo lazerado. 

La nueit quan jatz e mon leito, 
I soi mochatz ves resperado. 
Pro vos cre e non proferto, 
Falhit sos en mey evitado, 
Mai que falhir nqn cuideso. 


Conclusion. 
‘** Bel Cavaliers, tant cs cors 
Lo vostr ouratz Senhoratges. 


** Que cada jorn m’ esglayo. 
Ho me lasso que faro, 


** Si selg que g’ ey plus chera 
Me tua, non sai por quoy. 

“* Ma dauna se que dey bos 
Ni pe I cap sanhta quetera, 


“* Mon corasso m’ avetz trayto, 
E mout gen favian furtado,” 
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From this descort it is evident that the French and the Pro- 
vengal languages, that is, the langue Wallon and the langue 
Romane of M. Sismondi, were by no means so different as he 
pretends. ‘They differ among themselves so very little, that they 
stand in regard to each other just in the same light as the dialect 
which is now spoken in Sicily, to that which is used by the 
Calabrians. Indeed the similarity which exists between the 
Provengal and the French is so very great, that the reader would 
have found no difference at all, had he not been told that the 
first aud the third stanzas of this descort were written in two 
different languages. 

We are sorry we cannot dwell’any longer on the absurdity of 
the system which wishes to make so wide a difference between 
the languages which were spoken in the South and North of 
France at the time of the Troubadours. In a former number, 
we stated at full length the real theory concerning the Proven- 

al language, and on the authority of the Abbé Massiew antl 

fr. La Curne de St. Palaye, we observed that the vulgar Latin 
which was spoken in Gaul, during four centuries after the con- 
quest of the Romans, was the mother tongue of the langue 
Romance, which, with very little alteration, produced the old, 
French, which, in the hands of. the writers who flourished under 
the reign of Louis XIV. became what we now call French 
language. 

This fact, however, does notsuit M. Sismondi. Having espous- 
ed the system that the Normans were the inventors of Romance, 
he divides ‘the Provengal poets into two sects, of Tronbadours 
properly so called, who spoke the langue Romance and’ were 
lyric poets, and. T’rouveres. by far. superior to the ‘Troubadeurs, 


who spoke the langue Wallen, and wrote the first epic Ro. 
maices. 


« Ti semble qu’& la réserve d’une difference dans la langue; lew 
troubadours et les trouvéres, égaux a peu pres en mérite, égale~ 
ment instruits ou ignorans, également appelés:& vivre dans lep 
cours, et a y produire leurs inventions et leurs poésies, également: 
entremélés avec les chevaliers, également, enfin, accompagnés' 
de jongleurs et de ménétriers, devaient se ressembler dans toutes 
leurs productions; rien n’est: plus different, cependant, que’ lew 
ouvrages de ces deux classes. d’'hommes. Presque tout ce qui‘nous 
est resté de la poésie des troubadours est lyrique, presque tout ew 
qui nous est resté de celle des trouvéres est épique. Les Frou 
vencaux réclament, il est vrai, contre le jugement qu’on a porté 
de Jeurs podtes, auxquels les partisans des trouvéres ont refusé 
tout esprit d’invention; ils disent: que dass: plusieurg peéutes des 
troubadewe 





paneer 
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troubadours * on voit l’¢numération d’un grand nombre de noue 
velles, de romans et de fables, qu’un jongleur devait savoir, pour 
plaire dans les cours, et qui sont ou perdus, ou conservés seule- 
ment en langue d’oil; ils ajoutent que parmi les poésies des 
trouveres, plusieurs paraissent d’origine provencale, puisque le 
lieu de la scéne est souvent en Provence, et ils supposent que les 
trouvéres s’¢taient contentés de traduire des romans et des fabliaux, 
dont ils n’étaient point les inventeurs. Mais ce serait un hasard 
bien étrange que celui qui aurait conservé uniquement les chants 
des Provencgaux, et les contes des Frangais, si le génie des deux 
nations n’était pas, sous ce rapport, essentiellement opposé. 

“ L’histoire de chaque troubadour a été écrite a plusieurs 
reprises; celles qui ont ¢té publices par Nostradamus, celles qui 
ont été rassemblées par M. de Sainte-Palaye, et reproduites par 
Millot, sont toutes romanesques; ce sont des amours avec de 
grandes dames, des souffrances, des hauts faits de chevalerie: les 
trouvéres sont beaucoup plus obscurs, on sait a peine le nom de 
neuer Ss d'entre eux, on ne connait presque rien de l’histoire 
des plus célébres, ou si l’on en conserve quelques traits, ils n’ont 
rien de piquant ou d’aventureux. 

“ Les trouvéres nous ont laiss¢ des romans de chevalerie et 
des fabliaux ; les premiers sont le vrai titre de gloire des douzi¢me 
et treiziéme siécles. ‘Toute la chevalerie qui apparait tout a coup 
dans ces romans, cet héroisme d’honneur et d’amour, ce dévoue- 
nent des plus forts aux plus faibles, cette noblesse, cette pureté de 
caractére, partout présentée pour modéle, et presque toujours triomph- 
ante des plus fortes épreuves ; cesurnaturel si nouveau, sidifferent de 
ce qu'on avait vu et dans |’antiquité et dans les inventions des autres 
peuples, supposent une force, un brillant @imagination que rien 
n'a preparé, que rien n'explique.” Tom. I. p. 263. 


‘To explain this difficulty our author very properly observes. 


“* On se retourne de tous les cét¢s pour chercher les premiers 
inventeurs de |’esprit chevaleresque qui brille dans Jes romans du 
moyen age, et l’on est toujours é¢galement confondu, quand on 
voit combien cet élan du genié etait peu préparé. En vain 
chercherait-on dans les moeurs ou dans les fables des Germains 
l’origine de la chevalerie ; ces peuples, quoiqu’ils respectassent les 
femmes, et quiils les admissent dans les conseils et le culte des 


dieux, avaient pour elles plus d’égards que de tendresse; la. 


galanterie leur etait inconnue, et leurs meeurs braves, loyales, 
mais rudes, laissaient peu prcvoir un si sublime développement du 
sentiment et de Ihéroisme; leur imagination était sombre, les 
pouvoirs surnaturels auxquels la superstition les faisait croire, 





« © Entre autres, dansles Conseilsau Jongleur, de Giraud Calanson, 
dont nous avons donne |’extrait, et qui se rapportent a l'an 1210, 
Voyez Pappon, Lettres sur les Troubadours, p, 225 a 227.”’ 
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étaient tous malfaisans. Le plus ancien poéme de I’ Allemagne, 
celui des Nibelungen, dans la forme od nous l’avons Rare ay 
est postérieur aux premiers romans frangais, et peut avoir été 
modifié par eux; cependant, ses meeurs ne sont point celles de la 
chevalerie: l'amour y a peu de part aux actions; les guerriers y 
ont de tout autres interdts, de tout autres passions que celles de la 
galanterie ; les femmes paraissent peu, clles ne sont point l’objet — 
d'un culte, et les hommes ne sont point adoucis et civilisés par _ 
leur union avec elles; tandis que les inventeurs de la chevalerie 
romanesque surent réunir pour peindre des héres les traits les plus 
brillans de toutes les nations avec lesquelles ils furent en contact, - 
la loyauté allemande, la galanterie frangaise, et la riche imagina- 
tion des Arabes. 

«“ C’est chez ces derniers que d’autres ont été chercher la 
premiere origine dela chevalerie des romans. Au premier aspect, 
cette opinion parait naturelle, et s’appuie sur beaucoup de faits. 
De trés-anciens romans représentent la chevalerie comme établie 
chtz les Maures, autant que chez les Chrétiens; ils mettent en 
sctne des chevaliers maures; et tous Jes historiens, les conteurs 
et les poétes d’Espagne, donnent aux Maures des mceurs cheva- 
leresques; ainsi Ferragus, ou Fier-d-Bras, le plus brave, le plus 
loyal des chevaliers maures, parait déjad dans toute sa gloire dans’ 
la Chronique de Turpin, qui a précédé tous les romans de che- 
valerie. La méme Chroataus irme (ch. xx.) que Charlemagne 
avait recu lordre de chevalerie de Galafron Emir (admirantus J, 
ou prince sarrasin de Coleto en Provence, Ainsi Bernard de 
Carpio, le plus ancien héros de l’Espagne chrétienne, ne se 
signale A peu prés que dans l’armée des Maures par de hauts faits de 
chevalerie; ainsi Histoire des Guerres civiles de Grenade, n’est 
qu’un roman de chevalerie ; et dans la Diane de Montemayor, la 
seule ayenture chevaleresque qui soit mélée 4 ce monde tout 
toral, est placée chez les Maures; c’est celle d’ Abindarraés, l’un 
des Abencerrages de Grenade, et de la belle Xarifa. Les anciennes 
romances espagnoles et le plus ancien de leurs poémes, celui du 
Cid, donnent encore, dés le douziéme siécle, les mémes meeurs 
aux Arabes; toute la partie de Espagne que les Maures ont 
occupée, est couverte de chateaux forts sur toutes les hauteurs ; 
chaque petit prince, chaque seigneur, chaque cheick s’était rendu indé- 
pendant; ilexistait,en Espagne du moins, une sorte de Feodalité arabe, 
et un esprit du liberté, qui n'est pas en général celui de l’islamisme. 
Les notions du point @’honneur quiont cuunesi grandeinflaence, non 
pas seulement sur Ja chevalerie, mais sur toute notre civilisation 
moderne, sont plus propres aux Arabes qu’aux peuples germains ; 
c’est d’eux que nous est venue cette religion de la vengeance, cette 
appréciation si délicate des offenses et des affronts, qui leur fait 
sacrifier leur vie et celle de toute scar famille pour laver une tache 
i leur honneur, qui fit, en 1568, révolter toute l’Alpuxarra de 
Grenade, et périr cinquante mille Maures, pour venger un coup 
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de biton donné par D. Juan de Mendoza i D. Juan de Malce, 
descendu des Aben-Humeya. _ 

* Le culte des femmes semble encore propre aces peuples 
briilés par le soleil ; ils les aiment avec une passion, avec une fureur, 
dont la vie réelle chez nous, ni méme les romaris, ne donnent 
encore aucune idée; ils regardent leur demeure comme un 
emetuaire, un mot qu’on prononce sur elles comme un blasphéme, 
et tout Phonneur d’un homme, comme étant entre les mains de 
celle qu’il aime. L'époque de la naissance de la chevalerie est 
celle précisément of la morale des Arabes etait arrivee au plus 
haut terme de délicatesse et de raffinement, od la vertu était lobjet 
de leur enthousiasme, et ot la pureté du langage et des pensees chez 
leurs écrivains, fait honte A la corruption des nétres. Enfin, de 
tous les peuples de |’Europe, les plus chevaleresques sont !cs 


Espagnols, et ce sont les sculs qui dient été immeédiatewent a 
Yécule des Arabes.”’ Tom. I. p. 265. 


So far M. Sismondi is perfectly right, but we fear he gives 
us a specimen of an Arabian imagination, when be endeavours 
to prove his favourite system, that the Normans were the inven- 
tors of the Romances of Chivalry. 


« Tes romans de chevalerie se divisent en trois classes bien 
distinctes: ils s’attachent A trois époques differentes dans la 
premiére moitié du moyen age, et ils représentent trois societés, 
trois armées de heros fabuleux, qui n’ont point eu de communica- 
tion les uns avec les autres. La naissance successive, et le 
earactére propre de ces trois mythologies romantiques, est peut- 
dire ce qui doit jeter le plus de lumitre sur la premiére invention 
de tout le genre. 

* La premiére classe des romans de chevalerie a célébré les 
exploits d’Arthus, fils de Pandragon, le dernier roi breton qui 
diéfendit l'Angleterre contre l’invasion des Anglo-Saxons. C’est 
ala cour de ce roi et de sa femme Geniévre que se rattachent et 
Yenchanteur Merlin, et Pinstitution de la Table ronde, et tous les 

x chevaliers Tristran de Léonois, Lancelot du Lac, etc. 

premiére origine de cette histoire se trouve dans le roman du 
Brut, de maitre Gasse, qui porte, dans le texte méme, ladate de 
1155. Dans cette chronique fabuleuse se treuvent déja et le roi 
Arthus, et la Table ronde, et le prophéte Merlin; mais ce furent 
Jes romans postérieurs qui achevérent cette création, et qui firent 
de Ja cour d’Arthus un monde vivant, dont tous les personnages 
n’étaient pas moins connus que ne le sont aujourd’hui ceux de la 
cour de Louis XIV. Le roman de Merlin, fils du diable et d’une 
dame bretonne qui vivait au temps du roi Vortiger, fait connaitre 
et les grandes guerres d’Uter et de Pandragon contre les Saxons, 
et la naissance d'Arthus, et sa jeunesse, et les prodiges par lesquel 


ie —- de la chevalerie a sanctionné l’établissement de la 
e ronde, et les propheties qu’il a laissées apris lui, auxquelles 
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tous les romanciers des temps postérieurs ont eu recouts, Le romae 
du Saint-Gréaal, écrit en vers dans le douziéme siécle, par Chrétien 
de Troyes, rattache la chevalerie bretonne a J histoire sainte. La 
coupe dans laquelle Notre Seigneur fut abreuvé pendant sons 
plice, porte chez les romanaciers Je nom de Saint-Gréaal; is 
supposent qu'elle fut poportie en Angleterre, et qu’elle fut con- 
guise par les chevaliers de la Table ronde, Lancelot du Lac, Galaad 
son fils, Perceval-le-Galois, et Boort, qui chacun ont aussi leur 
histoire. Le roi Arthus, messire Gaulvain son neveu, Perlevaux, 
neveu du roi pécheur, Meliot de Logres, Meliaus de Danemarck, 
sont tous des héros de cette cour illustre ; et les aventures de chacun. 
ont été racontées par divers romanciers avec le méme mélange de 
naiveté, de grandeur, de galanterie ct de superstition, Le romaa 
de Lancelot du Lac fut commencé par Chrétien de Troyes, mais 
continue, aprés la mort de celuici, par Godefroi de Ligny ; celui 
de Tristan, fils du roi Méliadus de Leonois, le premier de tous qui 
ait été écrit en prose, et le plus fréquemment cité par les anciensaue 
teurs, fut écrit en 1190 par un trouvére dont on ignore le nom. 

‘** Lorsqu’en examine cette nombreuse famille de héros, et la 
scene sur laquelle ils sont placés, on se confirme dans l’opinion que 
les Normands ont été les vrais auteurs de ce nouvel univers pot 
tique. De tous les peuple de l’ancienne Europe, les Normands 
s'étaient montrés, dans les siécles qui précédérent cette litt¢rature, 
les plus aventureux et les plus intrépides. Leurs expéditions de 
Danemarck et de Norwége, sur toutes les cétes de France et 
d’ Angleterre, dans des bateaux plats et ouverts, avec lesquels ils 
traversaicnt les mers les plus orageuses, ils remontaient les riviéres, 
et ils venaient surprendre, au milieu de la paix, des peuples qui ne 
soupconnaient pas leur existence, étonnent aujourd'hui et confon- 
dent Vimagination par leur hardiesse. D’autres Normands 
traversaient les déserts inconnus de la Russie; ]'@pée a la main, 
ils se frayaient une route au travers de peuples perfides et sangui- 
baires, et ils arrivaient 4 Constartinople, od ils formaient la garde 
des empereurs ; au prix de leur sang ils achetaient la jouissance 
des fruits du Midi; le désir des figues est encore aujourd'hui, en 
Islande, le nom du désir le plus impétueux, de ce désir qui entrai- 
nait leurs péres dans de si étranges aventures. D'auwtres Normands 
se fixérent dans cette Russie méme que leurs compatriotes tra- 
versaient; leur courage indomptable, que la ruse secondait toujours, 
jes y rendit bientét puissans; ils y fondérent la dynastie des Warag 
ou Warangiens, qui dura jusqu’a l’invasion des Tartares. Lors- 
gu’une puissante colonie de Normands se fut établie en France, 
qven donnant son nom a la Neustrie, elle eut adapté la langue et 
es lois du peuple au milieu duquel elle venait vivre, elle n’aban- 
donna point cependant l’amour des expéditions lointaines; et les 
conquétes des Normands étonnent par leur hardiesse, et par l’es- 
prit aventureux qui dirigeait chaque individu. Dés le commence- 
ment du onziéme siecle, quelques pélerins aventuricrs, attires dang 
le royaume de Naples par la dévotion et la curiosité, conquirent 
successivement 
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euccessivement la Pouille, la Calabre et Ia Sicile. A peine cin- 
quante ans s‘¢taient écouleés ws Pee que le premier d’entre eux 
avait appris la route de ces pays Jointains, lorsque Robert Guiscard 
vit fuir devant lui, dans la méme année, les deux empereurs 
d’Orient etd’Occident. Au milieu du onziéme siécle (1066,) un 
duc de Normandie conquit l'Angleterre; au commencement du 
sivcle suivant, un Normand (Boémond) fonda la principauté 
d'Antioche, et les aventuriers du Nord s’établirent jusqu’au 
centre de la Syrie.”” Tom. I. p. 269. 


According to this statement, the Romances of the Round 
Table, King Arthur, &c. &c. &c. are of Norman origin. _ Ist. 
Because the Normans being a very enterprising nation, had made 
many expeditions, sometimes in open boats by sea to England, 
and at other times, sword in hand through Russia to Constanti- 
nople, &c. Kc. and 2d. because they were very fond of eating 
fics. 

“If, then, the desire of figs was the cause of the enterprises 
of the Normans, and the origm of their writing epic Romances, 
will M. Sismondi be good enough to explain to us why he does 
vot give the same credit to those barbarians, who, before the 
time of the Troubadours, invaded Spain, France, and Italy? 
They were just as barbarous and enterprising as the Normans : 
they marched, sword in hand, and liked figs just as much as 
the inhabitants of Neustria ; and what is still more, they con- 
quered a country, the natives of which, by the neighbourhoed 
ef the Arabians, who had been by M. Sismondi’s own confese 
sion, the first inventors of chivalry, had already an idea of this 
species of writing. Why, then, did they not write Romances? 
M. Sismondi pretends that the cause of this phenomenon is to 
be attributed to the Troubadours, who being lyric poets, 
directed this love of figs of their invaders, to the progress of 
lyric poetry; while the Trouveres, being epic writers, turned 
this ardent desire for this delicious fruit of the South, to the ad- 
vantages of epic, that is, the Romances of Chivalry. 

The second species of Romances is equally of Norman 
origin, and the reasons are by no means less urgent and con- 
clusive. 


“ Une seconde famille de romans chevaleresques, est celle des 
Amadis, dont on dispute avec assez de fondement la propriété a 
In litterature francaise, Ces romans sont ony a peu pres sur la 
méme sctne que ceux de la Table ronde; c’est encore |’ Kcosse, 
l Angleterre, la Bretagne, la France; mais les lieux sont meins 
fixes, ils n’ont plus aucune couleur locale, et leurs noms, au lieu 
d’étre pris des objets, semblent empruntés de précédens livres de 
chevalerie. Les temps sont absolument fabuleux; le régne de 
Perion, roi de France, de Languines, roi @’Ecosse, de Lisvard, 
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roi de Bretagne, ne saurait cadrer avec aucun souvenir historique, 
et l’histoire des Amadis ne se lie a aucune révolution, 4 aucun 
grand événement. Amadis de Gaule, le premier de ces romans, 
et le modéle de tous les autres, est reclamé par les peuples au midi 
des Pyrénées, comme l’ouvrage de Vasco Lobeira, portugais, 
qui vivait entre 1290 et 1325. II faut convenir cependant que si 
l’ouvrage est d'un portugais, on peut s’étonner qu'il en ait placé 
la scéne en France, et précis¢ment dans le méme pays illustre par 
les romans de la ‘Table ronde; qu’il n’ait point conduit son héros 
en Espagne, qu’il ne lui ait donné aucune relation avec les Maures, 
dont les guerres étaient toujours le grand intérét de tous les Es- 
pagnols; qu’enfin il n’ait differé de ses prédécesseurs que par plus 
de délicatesse dans fes sentimens, plus de tendresse, et quelque 
chose de plus mystique dans amour. Si au contraire, comme les 
Frangais le préetendent, Amadis de Gaule fut seulement retravaillé 
par Lobeira d’aprés un plus ancien roman francais, il -est étrange 
que celui-ci ne fit point lié aux romans de la Table ronde, et 
qu'il commengat une autre génération d’hommes et une fable toute, 
nouvelle *.”” Tom. I. p. 282. 


Now as thisstatement is rather ambiguous, to prevent any pos- 
sibility that this meaning should be mistaken, M. Sismondi 
immediately adds. 


‘ On ne dispute point sur les continuations et les nombreuses 
imitations d’Amadis de Gaule, Amadis de Grice, et tous les 
Amadis, Florismart d’Hircanie, Galaor, Florestan, Esplandian ; 
tous ces romans 1d sont incontestablement espagnols d’origine, 
et ils en portent le caractére. L’enflure orientale y prend la place 
de l’antique naiveté du style ; imagination y devient plus extra- 
vagante, et cependant moins forte ; amour yy est plus raffiné, la 
valeur y a plus de rodomontades, la religion y occupe plus de place, 
et le fanatisme persécuteur s’y laisse dcja entrevoir.”’ ‘om. L. p. 283. 


Here, however, M. Sismondi has a great misfortune to en-' 
counter, and that is, nothing less than the authority of both the 
great Torquato ‘lasso and his father, who has translated this 
Romance of Amadis into Italian, and who having examined the 
question with all possible accuracy, has been bold enough to 
give the credit of it to the Spaniards, as we shall mention by 


and by. 





—_ 


“ * Jen’ai en entre les mains que l’Amadis espagnol, imprimé 
a Seville, in fol., 1547; et Amadis francais, que Nicolas de 
Herberay a traduit de l’espagnol, edition in fo/. 1540. C'est 
parmi Jes manuscrits qu’il faudrait chercher, et les pees récits 
en vers francais, et l’ancien ouvrage de Vasco Lobeira, qu’on 
reconyait a peine dans l’espagnol du seizidme siecle.” . 
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For the present we ge on with M. Sismondi, who having dis- 
posed of the first and second species of Romances in favour of 
the Normans, ascribes the origin of the third to the French, 
ee Ariosto, who made so great use of their 

tions. 


“ Mais la troisiéme famille des romans cheva ues est toute 
francaise, quoique leur plus grande célébrité soit due au grand 
potte de Vitalie qui s’en est emparé ; c’est celle de la cour de 
Charlemagne, et de ces i L‘histoire de Charlemagne, la 
plus éclatante Gu moyen Age, avait di laisser aux siécles suivans 
un sentiment d’étonnement et d’admiration; sen long régne, sa 

odigieuse activité, ses brillantes victoires, ses guerres avec les 
same 86 les Saxons, les Lombards; son influence sur I Alle- 

, Italie et Espagne, et le renouvellement de l’empire 

d’Occident, avaient rendu son nom populaire dans toute l’Europe 

g-temps apres yen avait perdu la mémoire des événemens qui 

é. C’était, en effet, un héros propre 4 la chevalerie, 

un point brillant au milieu des ténébres, auquel on pouvait attacher 
une création toute fantastique.” Tom. I. p, 284. 


Here, then, we have three species of Romances :—King 
Arthur and the Round Table, &c., Amadis de Gaul, and Tur- 
in, Kc. &c. &c. The first exclusively belongs to the Normans. 
e second belongs to the Normans also, though all ether Ro- 
mances of the same species be of Spanish extraction, because the 
Spaniards copied the idea frem the Normans, who never saw 
them ; aud the third is French. We have seen the reasons for 
attributing the first two to the Normans; those which M. 
Sismondi assigns for the third, are equally rous. He 
says that the chronicle of Turpin, because it relates the history 
and deeds of Charlemagne, owes its origin to the expedition of 
Alphonso IV., King of Castile, against Toledo, in the year 
1089. In the second place, this chronicle is to be considered as 
a history, because it contains the relation of incredible deeds of 
war—Des faits incroyables de guerre, page 288—Miracles and 
enchantments, without the least allusion to love and women. 
And at last, that in the year 1289, under the reign of Philip the 
Bold, the Romance writers began to make use of this chro- 
nicle, because they regarded it still as a history. Upon such 
incontrovertible reasoning, M. Sismondi has grounded i theory 
with which he has been pleased to favour the public. 

It would require more leisure and more room than we have, te 
point out the whole extent to which our author has let his imagina- 
tion keep place with the wonderful recitals of the good Turpin. 
We are truly ory that neither ourselves nor our readers possess 
the Hippogriff of Rogiero, whe carried Astolfo to the moons 
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Thete, perhaps, we might have found, arranged in a chrono- 
logical order, the Romances in the same way in which our author 
has thought proper to do in his book ; just as Ariosto arranged 
in that satellite of our globe, the pbials which contained the 
brains of all those who had lost.them on earth. The Italian 
poet, however, disposed of his ampolle, according to the causes 
which had replenished them with the brains of men ; and in the 
distribution of his Romances, M. Sismondi has shewn such a 
_.___ wonderful felicity of invention which baffles all the calculations of 
> _ our earthly chronology, and which would make Turpin, Altissimo, 
| and Ariosto, to be ashamed of the poverty of their own. 

Seriously, if M.Sismondi had laboured during the whole 
course of his life, to bundle together a heap of absurdities of all 
descriptions, he could not have met with a greater success than 
he now has, in laying down his theory concerning the origin of 
Romances. ‘To detail them all would require a work as volu- 
minous as the Litterature itself du midi ds PEmsene, and for thi 
reason we shall, in our next Number, briefly state to our readers, 
the real fact concerning this new species of writing unknown te 
the ancients, from which we have derived our modern epic. 














Art. III. Helga: a Poem, in seven Cantos. By the Hon. 
‘ William Herbert. Svo. pp. 299. 1s. Murray. 1815. 


THIS is not the first offering which has been made by Mr. Her- 
bert to the Scandinavian-muse. ‘The public are already in pos- 
sesion of some very pretty translations from the leelandic, by the 
same hand: it is with pleasure, therefore, that we hail the ap- 
pearance of a longer and more finished poem. A Northern 
Epic is indeed a phenomenon in poetry; we wonder indeed that 
this field should have so long continued unoccupied. We do 
not indeed hold the Runic fragments so high as Mr. Herbert, 
yet we agree with him that there is much in the manners, the 
scenery, aud the superstitions of the Northern climates, to open 
a wide expanse to a poetical imagination. Weare happy, there- 
fore, that a scholar of such distinguished elegance, as Mr. Her- 
bert is acknowledged to be, has led the way, and with how much 
success, will appear from an examination of the poem. __ 

The poem opens with a feast in the hall of Ingva, king of 
Sweden, whose beautiful daughter, Helga, is the heroine of 
the song. The merriment is suddenly disturbed by the rude 
entrance of twelve wolfish Danes, the chief of whom, Angantyr, 
comes to claim Helga as his — As he appears mclined to 

put 
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put his threats into execution, the king calls on all his subject _ 
knights to defend his daughter. ‘They all shrink from the con- 
test, Hialmar excepted, who challenges Angantyr to meet him in’ 
the field of Samsoe, and there to decide by the sword their clams = 
to the maid. This after much scowling is accepted, and An-  — 

atyr, after a gratuitous display of his manual strength, retires. 
in the second Canto, Helga descends to the tomb of Vala, a 
mighty prophetess of ancient times. 


“ But yet, if rumor rightly tells, 
In her cold bones the spirit dwells ; a 
And still, if bold Neco a come, x 
Her voice unfolds his hidden doom : 
And oft the rugged ear of Hell 

Is sooth’d by some melodious spell, 
Slow-breathing from the hollow stone 
In witching notes and solemn tone ; 
Immortal strains, that tell of things, 
When the young down was on the wings ‘a 
Of hoary Time, and sometimes swell a 
With such a wild enchanting peal, 4 
As heard above would fix the eye 4 
Of nature in sweet ecstacy, 

Steal every sense from mortal clay, 

And drag the willing soul away.”? P. 34. 


Her descent is described in a strain of elegant and classical! 
poetry. As she proceeds, she is startled with obscene spirits 
which glide between the rocks. 


« O who shall save thee, Helga! mark 
The ambush’d spirits of the dark ! 

Those are the ere accurst, that ride 
The blasting whirlwind, and preside 

O’er nature’s wrecks ; whose hands delight 
To weave the tempest of the night, 

Spread the red pestilence, and throw 

A deeper gloom o’er human woe! 

Those are the fiends, that prompt the mind 
To deeds of darkness, and behind 

Send their fell crew with sickening breath, 
Despair, and infamy, and death!” P. 43. 


She reaches the tomb, and a voice informs her, that if Hialmar 
can procure a faulchion, forged by a race of pigmies, who live 
immortal in the Northern fells, Angantyr shall fall beneath his ~ 
hand, but that she herself shall rue the time when she came to _ 
consult so dreadful an oracle. In the beginning of the third : 
Canto it is imtimated, that all which passed was but a dream. 
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Be this as it may, she is summoned in the morning to the hall 
of state, where she finds the monarch and his courtiers pre- 
paring for the chase. Helga joins the party, but as she lingers 
behind the rest, a wolf springs suddenly upon her, but is in- 
stantaneously dispatched by the arm of Hialmar: he now de- 
clares his love,.and finds his affections returned by Helga. She 
informs him of her fancied journey to the tomb of Vala; Hial- 
inar is resolved alone to seek the mystic faulchion, and sets sail 
to accomplish his purpose. ‘The beginning of the fourth Canto 
gives us a spirited picture of the northern scenery, through 
which he passes. He discovers at last the retreat of the unearthly 
race, 


*¢ Silent he trod the winding cave, 
Dark as the cloisters of the grave, 
While round the dank imprison’d air 
Sigh’d piteous, breathing chill despair ; 
Till full display’d, a glorious light 
Burst sudden on his wondering sight. 
A vault immense before him lay, 

Yet was the dungeon bright as day. 
There high uprear’d on either hand 
Compact basaltic columns stand, 

Shaft above shaft, a monsterous pile, 
Like that which girds fair Staffa’s isle, 
Or the huge mass whose giant pride 
Breasts the full strength of Erin’s tide. . 
Nor lacks there radiance to disclose 
‘rheir various shapes and magic rows. 
Myriads of lights their lustre shed, 

By secret exhalations fed ; 

And, as each alabasteft lamp 

Dispels the gloom and joyless damp, 
‘he vaulted roof sends back their rays, 
And crystals and stalactites blaze. 
Around unnumber’d treasures lie, 

Of every hue and changeful die ; 

"bhe ore that gives each metal birth, 
Torn from the fruitful womb of earth; 
And countless gems, a brilliant heap, 
And pearis and corals from the deep. 
Next lie huge bars of metal sheen, 
Then piles of weapons bright and keen ; 
And many an engine torm’d for ill 

By cunning workmanship and skill. 
Beyond, through that long vista seen 
The double row of steel between, 

In a dread nook obscure and low ~ 
The distant furnace seem’d to glow. 
zg 2 A leath- 
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A loathsome, wan, and meagre race, 
With shaggy chin and sallow face, 
Treading with steps demure and slow 
The Pigmy folk moved to and fro. 
Some on their sturdy shoulders bore 
The weight of rude unsmelted ore ; 
Some, from the high-piled stores displaced, 
The ponderous bars Of metal raised ; 
Near the hot farnace others staid, 
And laboring smote the glowing blade; 
Or, tempering the sharp steel, unheard 
Mutter’d the powerful magic word. 
In the full centre of the hall 
Stood a dark statue, huge and tall; 
Its form colossal, seen from far, 
Shew’d like the thunderous God of war, 
The sinews strain’d for deadly strife, 
The strong limbs starting into life. 
Its left hand grasp’d an iron shield, 
Its right a threatening falchion held ; 
On the pure blade were written plain 
These fatal words, * Angantyr’s bane.” 
Hialmar’s eyes shone bright as fire, 
Their keen glance spoke his soul’s desire. 
Art thou,” he cried, ‘ the thundering Thor, 
First of the gods in strife and war? 
Or does thy marrowless strength in vain 
Those iron muscles seem to strain 
In threatening mockery, form’d to scare 
The coward trom the Pigmies’ lair? 
‘ Whate’er thou art, Hialmar’s hand 
‘ Must tear from thine that flaming brand.’ 

Him answered straight, with visage wan, 
Smiling in spite, a dwarfish man. 

‘ Go, boaster, seize the shining prize! 
* But know, who wins that falchion, dies!?”? P. 85. 


Qur classical readers will trace the cave of Vulcan in every 
line of Mr. Herbert, and again the spirit of Achilles in the 
breast of Hiaimar, who though death is to be the lot of him 
who gains the victorious blade, 


** * To others preach of death and sorrow! 
* I heed not what may fall to-morrow! 
‘ Glory and bright renown be mine, 
And let my deeds, while living, shine! 
©! why should man, whose hours must tend 
To death, their necessary end, | 
1m the dull lap of ease retire, 


And feed unseen life’s feeble fire ; 
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* Nor rather strive by worth to share 

* High valor’s guerdon ron and fair ! 

‘ To gleam, like some famed meteor’s blaze, 

* The theme of wonder and of praise, 

‘ Long chronicled in after times, 

¢ And sung by bards in distant climes!?”” P. 90. 


This spirited declaration will remind the reader of the speech 
of Achilles to his horse, in the nineteenth Iliad. 
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Hialmar wrests the blade from the hand of the statue: the 
lights are extinguished, nor can he retrace his steps from the 
cavern, till he is led by the strain of soft music to a species of 
ga:den, where stretched on a couch lay a nymph, who wakes at his 
approach. He is enchanted with her beauty, and when on the 
point of yielding to her charms, he finds a gentle pres-ure en- 
deavouring to wrest the sword from his hands. This recals him 
to his senses, he brandishes the sword around, and the illusion 
vanishes; and he finds himself at tle mouth of the cavern, with 
none near him but the malignant dwarf. Hhialmar aims a blow 
at him, and the Dwarf vanishes. 

In the fifth Canto we are introduced to Asbiorn who with 
Orvarod was the friend and compeer of Hialmar. He also had 
long been smitten with the beauty of Heiga, and resents the 
preference shown to Hialmar. As he pursues his way through 
the forest, he breaks upon the retreut of Helga; he reveals his 
love, to which she appears at first to listen, but svon falls sense- 
less at his feet. 

Hialmar returns with the spring, and instantly seeks the shores 
of Samsve, where Angantyr and his band are waiting his arrival. 
As he lands, six female forms, on “ chargers of etherial birth,” 
appear before him, and like the weird sisters, summon him to 
the hall of Odin. After this solenm invocation they vanish. 
Hialmaé anticipates his melancholy doom, but is reproved by 
his fiercer friend, Orvarod, in the following spirited lies, 


“ * Curse on the dimpled cheek,’ he cried, 
¢ That balf unmans my comrade’s pride! 
€ Not Odin’s maid shall bow thy crest, 
¢ But the soft woman in thy breast. 
‘ Behold yon orb, whose sitting beam 
* Sooth’d thy fond bosom’s wayward dream! 
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See his bright steeds with equal pace 
Pursue their never-tiring race.. 

They waste not in the morning’s bower 
Mid dewy wreaths the fragrant hour ; 

But ever at the call of day 

Spring forth and win their glittering way : 
Though storms assail their radiant heads, 
Eternal splendour round them spreads ; 
Onward the wheels of glory roll ; 

They pant, and struggle to the goal. 
And thou, like them, my fere, pursue 
Thy course to fame and honour true. 

All hopes beside are little worth, 

Man walks in sorrow from his birth ; 

The fieeting charms that round him move 
Are vain, and chief frail woman’s love. 
Fate comes at last, and then the brave 
To glory spring beyond the grave ; 

With Odin quaff the godlike bowl, 

While round their feet the thunders roll, 
And in bright fields of azure light 

Each day renew the blissful fight, 

And joyous with immortal hand 

Thrust the strong lance and wave the brand.’ ”’ 


P. 144. 


The combat between Hialmar and Angantyr now begins; the 
latter weilds his ponderous mace, which 1s received on the sword 
of Hialmar, and is shivered in pieces. Angantyr falls, but Hi- 
almar disdains to smite a fallea foe: he bids him rise and de- 
fend himself with his sword. In the mean time, the bold Or- 

varod, who had singly engaged the remaining band, appears to 
fly, and outstrips his foes who follow, with unequal paces. 
Like another Horatius, he turns upon the first, who falls an 
easy victim; the rest follow one by one, and are thus singly and 
most classically dispatched. The combat between the chiefs still 
proceeds ; they are both mortally wounded; the first who falls 
is Angantyr ; Hialmar just lives to witness the defeat of his foe 
and expires. ‘The Epicedion contains many fine lies, but it is 
far too long; the Icelandic mythology indeed holds out sure ng 
temptations to the poet, but we wonder that a man of Mr. 
Herbert's high and Virgilian taste, should have yielded to the 
seduction. We need not inform Mr. Herbert that out of an 


hundred and thirty lines, the hundred at least would have been 
better spared. 


The first strain of the last Canto, 
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When the cold limbs to earth return, 

Or rest in proudly sculptur’d urn, 

Does still oblivion quench the fire 

That warm’d the heart with chaste desire?”” P. 171. 


we fancy that we have heard that strain before. Mr. Her- . 
bert is indeed a plagiarist, but it is from himself. ‘To many of 
our classical, and to all of our Etonian readers, the beautiful ex- 
ercise of our author is too well known to be forgotten. 

To wind up the story of the poem, Angantyr is buried in the 
lonely island of Samsoe, and the body of Hialmar is conveyed 
by his friend Orvarod to the court of the Swedish monarch. 
As it is landed, it is met by Asbiorn, who is now conscienae 
struck for his treacherous love. With a strange, but character- 
istic barbarity, the corpse itself is suddenly introduced by Or- 
varod iuto the presence of Helga. 


“ O! it came o’er her like a blast 
Withering life’s blossom as it pass’d, 

A frightful overwhelming flood 

Nor seen, nor felt, nor understood ; 

It chill’d her heart, and then it burn’d 

As memory and sense return’d, 

And like a horrid dream the past 

Came rushing o’er her soul at last. 

She knew those features pale in death, 
And look’d, and seem’d to drink his breath; 
But, dared not lay her cheek to his, 

Nor print on his cold lips a kiss ; 

Nor did she with one sad embrace 

Her lord’s beloved relics press ; 

But, all unconscious of the crowd 

That mute and wondering round her stood, 
And horror-struck, with fixed eye 

She gazed on Asbiorn dreadfully. 

It was a look that chill’d his blood, 

And seem’d to freeze life’s secret flood : 
And she was dead and cold as stone, 

Her spirit pass’d without a groan; 

But her dread look and glazed eye 

Still fixed him as in agony: 

Nor ever from that dreadful hour » 
Sentence or word spake Asbiorn more.” P. 183, 


The concluding lines are in high taste, we shall therefore ex- 
tract them with pleasure, as a most favourable specimen of Mr. 
Herbert’s poetical powers. 


« With 
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“ With many a sigh and many a tear 
They placed her on Hialmar’s bier, : 
And to one melancholy grave a 
They bore the beauteous and the brave, 
Sad Asbiorn follow’d, and behind 
Stepp’d slow with self-corroded mind; 
He saw them render’d to the earth 
That gave their pride and beauty birth; 
He mark’d the monumental heap 
Piled o’er the linybs that silent sleep; ~ 2 
He saw without a tear or groan Y 
Fix’d on its top the Runic stone: 

Then.on the gloomy mound he placed 
The sword that long his side had graced, 
And, falling on the edge, he press’d 

Its death-point through his manly breast. 

Well may old Ingva wail, and tear 
The honours of his hoary hair ; 

While Sweden’s loveliest virgins spread 
Fresh flowers to deck the honour’d dead, 
And warlike Scalds bid gently flow 

From their gold harps the notes of woe; 

Not that such duties sadly paid 

May hope to soothe the silent shade ; 

Not that the plaint or pious wreath 

Can charm the dull cold power of death ; 
But that such tribute duly given 

Lifis the weak mourner’s thoughts to heaven, 
And round the venerated tomb 

Bids infant virtues rise and bloom. : 
Well may the serfs with toil and care a 
The monumental pile uprear, 

Gigantic mound, which there shall raise 
Its structure to Earth’s latest days, 

A huge memorial! not to tell 

How bled the brave, how beauty fell ; 
But that, as cold Oblivion’s hand 

Blots their frail glories from the land, : 
The great, the fir, whate’er their lot, a 
Sleep undistinguish’d and forgot. 

The mound, the massive stones remain 
To frown on the surrounding plain ; 
The peasant oft shall check the plough 
To gaze upon its lofty brow, “ 
To think of wars and beacon fires, 4 
Strange tales transmitted by his sires ; d 
But none shall live, in sooth to tell 

Who sleeps within that gloomy cell.” P, 185. 
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Upon the merits of the poem before us, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to decide. The first Canto is unquestionably the worst; 
and cannot fail to impress the reader with the most unfavourable 
ideas of the whole. The sudden visit of Angantyr is unnatural 
in the extreme; and the description of his person, his appear- 
ance, and of his strength, is almost a childish caricature. With 
the second Canto, however, Mr. Herbert's genius bursts forth, 
and with the exception of a few instances of bad taste and tire- 
some description, continues to the end. 

Mr. Herbert is both an Icelandic and a classical scholar, but 
we must confess, that we prefer him much in his latter character. 
A few fine incidents are berrowed from the Northern mythology, 
but it is to his classical knowledge that he is mdebted for being 
enabled to work them up with effect. We must confess, that 
with the exception of some few instances to the contrary, the 
Runic legends appear to us but sad baby-house trash. There is 
indeed a rumbling and uncouth sublimity in the »ames, which 
acts as a charm upon the imagination, and magn:fes the most 
trifling and mean ideas into a sort of dark mysterious magniti- 
cence. 

That the poem abounds with passages of the most legitimate 
beauty, the extracts which we have made are a convincing 
proof. There are faults indeed, and such as we should not have 
expected from so polished and chastened a scholar as Mr. Her- 
bert. 

** prosperous gales 
Already fill the strutting Bia 


“ Lustrous” and “ thundrous,” are words for which we be- 
lieve that Mr. H. would have some difficulty in finding authority. 
But these are points in themselves of little consequence, unless 
by repeated usage they grow into a serious evil. ‘Lhe descrip- 
tion of the northern scenery is both spirited and accurate; Mr. 
H. has taken here a new station in the poetical world, and he 
has maintained it well. We trust that the poem will meet the 
attention which it deserves, for with all its faults, it does ne 
small degree of credit, both to the genius and to the taste of its 
author. 

Subjoined to Helga are some entertaining notes, illustrative of 
the Northen mythology. There are also two miner poems, 
“ the Song of Vala,” and “ Brynhilda,” which do not appear to 
contain much worthy of remark, 
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Art. IV. Remarks and Explanations connected with the 
“ View of the System of Education at present pursued in the 
Schools and Universities of Scotland.” By the Rev. M. 
Russel, 4.M. 8vo. 100 pp. Bell and Bradfute, Edin- 
burgh ; and Rivingtons, London. 1815. 


“ THE View of the System of Education,” with which these 
Remarks and Explanations are connected, was published in 
1813, and is a very interesting work, of which the reader will 
find a pretty copious account in our first volume. It was fol- 
lowed by a coarse philippic, inserted into the middle of a singular 
publication, by professor Dunbar of Edinburgh, called Prosodia 
Graca, &c., of which we endeavoured to appreciate the merits 
in our third volume. That professor Dunbar, who appears to 
estimate literature, as shopkeepers and manufactwers estimate 
their wares, by the money price which they bring, and the de- 
mand for them in the market, should have been offended by 
Mr. Russel’s “ View,” is not wonderful ; for that gentleman cer- 
tainly does not exhibit a favourable view of the “ literary mill” 
of Edinburgh, though he writes with abundant respect of the 
skill of the “ millers,” were the machinery which they employ 
better constructed. We are surprised, however, to find that a 
late “ miller” of Glasgow, of whom better things might have 
been expected, had taken offence likewise at the View; for cer- 
tainly ample justice is there done both to the “ mill” of Glas- 
gow, and to the skill and attention of those who regulate its 
motions. Such, however, has been the case. The late pro- 
fessor Richardson, as well as professor Dunbar, appears to have 
made a reply to the View, though the former writes with more 
urbanity and much greater art than the latter; and, in the 
pamphlet before us, Mr. Russel, without entering into acrimo- 
nious controversy, has defended his former statements against 
both the professors, and brought forward some new facts in their 
support. As he seems very desirous to do impartial justice, he 
explains in his preface, the grounds of an inaccuracy, with 
which he has been charged by Mr. Dunbar, respecting the at- 
tendance required in the University of Edinburgh, of candidates 
for orders ov the prelections of the mathematical professor. 
This was, in his original work, but an incidental observation, 
which he therefore properly explains before he enters on the 
geueral merits of the subject discussed ; and it is indeed of so 
little importance in that discussion, that we should have passed 
it over without notice, but for the clear and discriminating view 

which 
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which it exhibits of the spirit with which each combatant has 
carried on this academical warfare. 


“ Prior,” says Mr. R., * to Session 1810—11, as is well known, 
it was left entirely to the choice of the students, whether to 
attend the mathematical class in the University, to take lessons 
of a private teacher, or, lastly, to proceed to the study of Natural 
Philosophy, without having read mathematics at all. It hap- 
pened, however, in the Session of College above mentioned, that 
an antiquated statute was brought to light ; by which it was under- 
stood to have been enacted, that all young men whose views were 
directed towards the clerical profession, should, in the course of 
their preparatory studies, fee the professor of mathematics, and 
present his ticket, in addition to the other certificates, which are 
demanded by the Divinity-professor, at their admission into the 
hall. This statute was revived, and all its provisions put in force, 
in 1810; but, two years after, namely, in Session 1812—13, I 
observed one day, while passing to the class of Natural History, 
an advertisement appended to the door of the Divinity-hall; the 
purport of which, according to the impression left on my mind, 
after a repeated perusal, was, that the ancient statute, which had 
been resuscitated two winters before, was to be again permitted to 
go to rest, and consequently, that theological students were once 
more to enjoy their former privileges as to the choice of a mathe- 
matical teacher. It seems, however, that the real purport of the 
said advertisement had completely escaped my penetration; for I 
have since been informed by the highest authority in the Univer. 
sity, that the object of it was solely to grant relief to such students 
of divinity, as had entered college prior to 1810, and not, as I had 
imagined, to annul the procecdings of the Senatus Academicus, 
in favour of mathematical science. I was extremely desirous, as 
might readily be supposed, to obtain a copy of this advertisement, 
as I could not divest my mind of suspicion, that there must have 
been something very ambiguous in the wording of it; but as my 
request could not be complied with, 1 possess no means, whereby to 
explain more satisfactorily, the cause of my mistake, and must 
therefore quietly submit to the imputation of downright stupidity ! 
To have invented the story, however, and published it with my 
name, within two miles of Edinburgh, must have argued rather 
more than stupidity; on which account it is somewhat surprising 
that Mr. Dunbar did not allow me the alternative of a mistake, in- 
stead of asserting, in his peculiar manner, and with all the em- 
phasis of Italics, that there is not one word of truth in the whole 
of this statement.”” ' 


Whether Mr. Russel mistook the meaning of the advertise- 
ment or not, we have no other means of deciding than such as 
are now in the possession of our readers, who will probably 
draw the same inference that we have done, from his having 
been refused a copy of the said advertisement; but we can say 
on 
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on greater authority than even that of professor Dunbar, that 
previous to the revival of the ancient statute, attendance on the 
mathematical professor was not deemed necessary to complete 
a regular course of education for the Church, in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


‘*¢ The rules prescribed for those, who enter on the study of 
Divinity, require, says one of the greatest ornaments of that Uni- 
versity, that previously to being received in this character, a young 
man must have studied the Greek and Latin languages, and at- 
tended the three philosophy classes, i. e. Logic, Natural and Moral 
philosophy. This is necessarily required, and is a condition that 
must be complied with, before the avenues to church preferment 
can be opened to any candidate. No mention is here made of the 
mathematics ; and that study, which, from the severe application it 
requires, has more need than any other to be enforced by rules, 
is left to the student to be pursued or not, as he thinks proper. 
The consequence is, that by such students, it is very generally left 
out of the academical course entirely. ‘These observations do not 
apply to those who are educated at all the Universities, but chiefly 
to those of Edinburgh. At the other seminaries, the internal re- 
gulations of the University prevent the students from passing over 
the Mathematical Class. This 1 know to be the case at St. An- 
drew’s, and I believe also at Aberdeen *.”’ 


This is in such perfect unison with all that is of importance 
in Mr. Russel’s statement, respecting the study of Mathematics 
in the College of Edinburgh, that we are strongly inclined to 
suppose it the copy from which that statement had been tran- 
scribed. At any rate, professor Duubar must either admit that 
there is more than one word of truth im the statement, or enter 
into -a new controversy with a brother professor; of such 
eminence in his own department, as Mr. Dunbar has not yet 
attained to in his. He will likewise have to combat another 
antagonist,—a clergyman of the established church, who has 
authorized Mr. Russel to publish a detail of the means whereby 
a student may easily avoid the penalties of the ancieut statute, 
supposing it still in force; and the reader will certainly wonder, 
that if such a statute be really in existence, and accurately ex- 
pressed, it should never have been seen by professor Playfair 
in 1806, when he published the Letter to which we have re- 
ferred. 

From the preface we proceed to the “ Remarks,” &c., them- 
selves, of which the first is on classical learning. On this sub- 





« * See A Lelter to the Author of the Examination of Mr. Stew- 
art’s short Statement of Facts. By John Playfair, A.M. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, published 
by Cadell and Davies, 1806.” Note on P. 22, 
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ject, Mr. Russel, in his former work, endeavoured to convince 

is countrymen of the propriety, and even the necessity, of con- 
tinuing such of their sons as are intended for any of the learned 
professions, longer at school, before they be sent to the Univer- 
sity. A college-class, as he observes, is not the place, where 
any boy can be properly taught the rudiments of either the 
Greek or the Latin language. In the college of Glasgow, 
which appears to be by much the best constituted of any in 
Scotland, boys, it seems, come to be taught the Greek alpha- 
bet, and even so ill furnished with Latin, that the professor is 
obliged to read with them the fables of Phadrus, and the com- 
mentaries of Ceasar ! 


‘“‘ Why,” asks Mr. Russel, “ should boys, no farther advanced, 
be removed from a seminary, where they are taught between ten 
and eleven months in the year, and sent to another where they 
are taught no more than six, and at two of our Universities not 
more than five months! Can any system of instruction be more 
whimsical or ridiculous than this? If Greck and Latin be worth 
having at all; if industry and application be in any respect valuable 


~ habits; and if the years of youth be precious, as connected with 


future reputation and usefulness, why, in the name of common 
sense, are boys abandoned by their teachers from April till No- 


vember, and sent away to forget all that they had learned frons 
November till April?” P. 14. 


These questions are obviously unanswerable. The professors, 
Richardson, and Dunbar, however, have attempted,—the for- 
mer to answer, and the latter to evade them. Mr. Richardson 
rests his defence of the Scotch system, on the practice of the 
German and Dutch Universities, and the authority of Johnson. 


“* In Germany,” says he, “ and particularly in the seminaries 
now mentioned, (Leyden and Utrecht,) humanity was studied 
in school three or four years, and the study was then continued 
and completed at College, where the professor was, as it were, the 
rector or teacher of a higher Grammar School class; and the stue 
dents were so employed for two, three, or more sessions, in which 
time they began and carried on the study of the Greek language. 
For this account, we have, among others, the ample authority of 
an enlightened and classical author, who received his university 
education at Oxford, and was by no means partial to Scotland. 
Johnson informs us *, in his life of the very learned and celebrated 





* Professor Richardson’s tract not having fallen in our way, we 
are obliged to quote his reasoning, as it is stated by Mr. Russel. 
For reasons, however, which the reader will discover ad and bye, 
we have thought it ae to quete Johnson’s words imniedi- 
ately from his own wer . 
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Peter Burman, that ‘at about eleven years of age he was sent 
to the public school of Utrecht, to be instructed in the learned 
languages ; and it will convey,’ continues the Biographer, ‘ no 
common idea of his capacity and industry, to relate, that he had 
ed through the classes, and was admitted into the University 
in his thirteenth year.’ This account of the rapidity of his pro- 
ress,”’ says the English scholar, “ in the first part of his studies 
is so stupendous, that though it is attested by his friend Dr. Aster- 
dyke, of whom it cannot reasonably be suspected that he is him- 
self deceived, or that he can desire to deceive others, it must be 
allowed far to exceed the limits of probability, if it be considered 
with regard to the methods of education practised in our country, 
where it is not uncommon for the highest genius, and most com- 
prehensive capacity, to be entangled for ten years, in those thorny 
~~ of literature, which Burman is represented to have passed in 
ess than two years ; and we must doubtless confess, the most skilful 
of our masters, much excelled by the address of the Dutch teachers, 
or the abilities of our greatest scholars far surpassed by those of 
Burman. But to reduce this narrative to credibility,’? continues 
Johnson, it is necessary that admiration should give place to en- 
guiry, and that it be discovered what proficiency in literature is ex- 
pected from a student requesting to be admitted into a Dutch uni- 
versity. It is to be observed, that in the universities in foreign 
countries, they have professors of Philology, or Humanity, who 
are to instruct the younger classes in grammar, rhetoric, and lan- 
ae: nor do they engage in the study of philosophy, till they 
ave passed through a course of philological lectures and exer- 
cises, to which, in some places, two [or three] years are commonly * 
allotted. The English scheme of education, which, with respect to 
academical studies, is more vigorous, and sets literary honours at a 
higher price than that of any other country ; exacts from the youth, 
who are initiated in our colleges, a degree of philological knowledge, 
sufficient to qualify them for lectures in philosophy, which are read 
to them in Latin, and to enable them to proceed in other studies without 
assistance ; so that it may be conjectured, that Burman, at his en- 
trance into the University, had no such skill in languages, nor such 
ability in Composition, as are frequently to be met with jn the 
higher classes of an English school; and was, perhaps, .no more 
than — skilled in Latin, and taught the first rudiments in 
Greek.” 


Hasing made this long extract, or at least parts of it, from 
Johnson, the professor adds, 


“ Thus then, the method followed at Glasgow, is the same 
which produced those high classical editors and critics, to say no- 





* The words, or three, are not in Johnson ; the word, commonty, 
is; hough not transcribed by Richardson. 
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thing of such persons, in other departments, as Boerhaave and Gro- 
tius, who have on the continent so eminently promoted a taste for, 
and the true knowledge of ancient literature. In truth, the me- 
thod is so proper, and so adequate, that we need not be surprised 
to find it very generally adopted. For, in fact, at least in full ef- 
fect, it is the method practised even in England, though the mode 
be somewhat different.” P. 19. 


What is here meant by the mode of a method, or how two me- 
thods, of which the modes are different, can be in effect the 
same, we are far from beiwg sure that we know; but had not 
the learned professor suppressed all that part of Johnson’s nar- 
rative and inquiry, which. we have printed in italics, we hardly 
think that he would have quoted the authority of that enlightened 
ahd classical scholar in support of his own opinion, that the me- 
thod of education in the Scotch and Dutch universities is riot 
only proper and adequate to the purposes for which those semina- 
ries were established, but also, in full effect, the method prac- 
tised even in England! This, however, is not the only passage 
in Johnson’s Life of Burman, which, though much to the pur- 
pose in this academical controversy, the professor has kept out 
of view. The Biographer informs us, that when Burman be- 
came himself a professor in the university of Utrecht, he went 
to Paris, with the view of visiting the libraries, and making those 
inquiries which might be of advantage to his darling study ; but 
that the vucation of the university allowed him to stay at Paris 
but six weeks. Supposing him to have been a month on the 
journey to and from Paris, and a man so eager to accomplish his 
purpose would not probably be longer, the boys in the university 
of Utrecht were net longer abandoned by their teachers at that 
period, than they are at present in our great schools, but is this 
the case in the Scotch universities? Mr. Russel, we are per- 
suaded, considers it as of no importance, whether the seminary 
in which boys are instructed in the learned languages be cadled a 
school, a college, or a university, provided they be instructed 
on the proper plan ; and the plan of instruction in the — 
of Utrecht, m the days of Burman, appears to have been muc 
the same with that pursued, not in the college of Glasgow, but 
in our great schools. 

Mr. Russel, however, seems not to have had recourse to 
Johnson’s Life of Burman, for the discovery of the truth, but 
to have taken the professor’s statement on trust, to which he 
make the following reply ; 


“ This passage brings to light two facts, neither of them of 
much importance ; first, tat the system of the Flemish schools 
was execrably bad, and next, that Burman was a diligent boy, and 
became a good classical scholar in spite of every disadvantage. “To 
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say, that the method pursued at G was the same as that ob- 
served at Utrecht, is merely to assert, in other words, that one 
wretched system is very like another; while the list of ‘ high clas- 
sical editors and critics,’ brought forward by the essor, to 

rove the excellence of the plan upon which they had been taught, 
loom no proportion to the number of distinguished characters who 
have learned Greek and Latin, under the tuition of their mothers 
and maiden aunts. Though Peter Burman shews a considerable 
degree of learning in his editions of Lucan and Petronius, it does 
not necessarily follow, that the surest way to make a good classi- 
cal scholar is to send a boy to the university in his thirteenth 
year.” 


He might have added, that though our own Warburton dis- 
plays, m all his writmgs, a greater variety of eradition than three- 
fourths of those who have passed their lives in the most distin- 
guished seats of learning, it does not, therefore follow, that to 
make a youth equally learned with Warburton, it is only neces- 
sary to keep him at a distance from every university. 

Mr. Russel’s greatest objection to the method of classical edu- 
cation in the Scotch schools and universities, was to the practice 
of sending boys to college to learn the rudiments of the Greek 
Janguage, and even the /etters in which that language is written. 
This professor Dunbar considers as an irregular and presump- 
tuous intrusion futo his department of literature, and, therefore, 
in a long passage, which is here fairly quoted, he tells Mr. Rus- 
sel and his friends, how much is done im the several Greek clas- 
ses in the college of Edinburgh, what books are read; what 
pains are taken to make the young genilemen of the higher clas- 
ses turn short sentences of English into Greek prose, or lam- 
bic, Trochaic, and Anapwstic verse, the laws of which are ex- 
plained with an accuracy which we have pointed out elsewhere* ; 
and how excellent the specimens are which he has received from 
many of his pupils of different kinds of verse. All this is, dowbt- 
fess, very true, but Mr. Russel has the insolence to represent it 
as nothing to the purpose. 


* The question under consideration,”’ says he, and here we must 
agree with him, ‘‘ was not, whether any individual professor did 
his duty, or whether the books he put into the hemi of his pu- 
pils were the fittest that could be chosen with a reference to their 
previous attainments ; but it was, whether boys should be sent te 
college to learn the Greek alphabet ; and after having learned it, 
whether or not they should be sent home six months to forget it. 
All allusion to this topic is carefully avoided by my academicai critic. 
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He ventures no nearer the dangerous ground than to say, ‘I 
shall pass over every thing that is done in the junior class, only 

remising, that it is wholly separate and distinct from the senior.’ 
But why pass over the junior class? Is it not about that enene 
as the most absurd and nugatery of all plans of teaching, my 
remarks were chiefly employed ?’’ P. 28, 


Mr. Russel had, in his former work, attributed to the defec- 
tive mode of classical education in Scotland, the superficial 
knowledge of the Greek language, which, with a few illus- 
trious exceptions, characterizes, in this age, the literati of that 
country. ‘This Mr. Dunbar denies, and attributes to a very 
different cause the general neglect of Greek literature. His 
account of the matter we shall give in his own words: because, 
though we are not now reviewmg his book, justice requires of 
us to state the reason we have for supposing that a professor of 
Greek estimates the value of learning, as shopkeepers and ma- 
nufacturers estimate the value of their wares. 


“ There are not,”’ says professor Dunbar, “ ten situations in all 
Scotland which require an extensive, or even a moderate know- 
ledge of Greek literature. Is it thought requisite in the profession 
of the law? No ordinance requires it. Is it necessary for pa og 
fication of a physician ? What injunction has been given to study it? 
No: Latin and Mathematics were lately prescribed by the college 
of Surgeons, but not a word of Greek. Does it ever form an im- 
Bum part of the examination of candidates for the church? 

ven here no very great acquirements in that branch of knowledge 
will open for them a way within her pale; and when they have suc- 
ceeded in attaining their wishes, what higher object courts their 
ambition? In the other ranks of life how few make it their study, 
or prosecute it to any extent?—All this lamentable deficiency 
Mr. Russel, with his usual sagacity, will no doubt attribute to the 
defective system in our university. But let me ask him, if Ae ever 
saw any artist fabricating goods which he could not bring to market, 
or if he brought them there, whatever value he might set upon them, 
would draw no purchasers? Does he not know that where there is an 
extensive demand for any article, there will always be an adequate 
supply,” 

Such an apology as this for the decline of Greek literature in 
Scotland was surely never made before, and will probably never 
be ntade again; and if we had heard an over zealous Oxoman 
express his belief that it might be made by the Greek pro- 
Jessor in the boasted university of Edinburgh, we should cer- 
tainly have considered our countryman as under the dominion of 
prejudice and resentment for the torrents of oble 
from that city on the university of Oxford. If this view of the 
learned professious im Scotland be indeed correct, there cannot 
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be more than ive situations in that country which require a mo- 
derate knowledge of Greek literature; far since it is mat to be 
taught in schoo/s, and is of no use to theologians, lawyers, and 
physicians, the tive Greek Professors are the ouly men in that 
pari of the united kingdom who can have the smallest occasion 
ever to open a Greek book. It is not indeed very easy to. 
imagine why even they should take that trouble, or what useful 
purposes their prelections on [ambic, Trochaic, and Anapestic 
verse.can serve in society ; for they are verses, it seems, which 
draw no purchasers in the market! Mr. Russel, however, thinks 
very differently fram the Professor of the cause of the decline of 
Cireek literature in Scotland, though he agrees with him as. to 
the price of that commodity at present in the market. 


“ Taking up,” says he, “ the Professor's remarks in this view 
of their bearing, it cannot be concealed that they are but too just ; 
for it is an unpleasant truth, that a competent knowledge of Greek 
is not deemed requisite in Scotland, to qualify a person for held- 
ing.a place in any of the learned faculties. This circumstance, 
however, so far from justifying perseverance in a bad system, ought 
to be regarded as the strongest reason for a speedy change; for 
Grecian literature is not demanded in candidates for the liberal pro- 
fessions, not so much because it is lightly valued, as because it Is 
not to be found; and it is not to be found merely because the plan 
upon which it has been hitherto taught, is not calculated, in any 
point of view, to render such knowledge either accurate or exten- 
sive, The Professor,*then, is quite right in his conjecture ; for I 
do, without the least hesitation, attribute all this lamentable deft- 
ciency to the defective system of the universities in relation to their 
method of teaching Greek, and I will venture to add, that this 
language will never he generally known nor properly valued, until 

e 


it be introduced into the regular course of grammar-school edu- 
cation.”” P. 32, 


Our author travels over the whole ground of his former tracts, 
exposes, with equal ability, the weakness of every attempt that 
has been made to defend the practice of tenching mathematics 
and philosophy by public lectures, without regularly exaniining 
the students, and obliging them to write essays on the subjects 
of the lectures ; and supports all his former conclusiens by new 
facts and illustrations well worthy of the attention of every en- 
lightened Scotchman. That he should have given offence to any | 
man by his letters on this subject, would indeed astonish us, did 
not we daily see that interest, or sypposed interest, hoodwinky 7 
the intellectual eye of the most vigorous mind; for no man evet | 
exposed the defects of a system, and at the same time more 
frankly acknowledged the personal merits of those by whom the 
system was carried on, than Mr. Russel did in these Letters. He 
repeatedly declared, that the faults of the Scottish system of li- 
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beral education are not the faults of the teachers either in the 
school or colleges, but of the constitation of those schools and 
colleges themselves ; and he represénts the Professors in the 
university of Glasgow, with which he is necessarily best ac- 
quainted, as doing all that men can do to counteract the baleful 
influence of the system which they are obliged to carry on. On 
tio individual Professot, im any anitersity, did he, in that work, 
throw out the faintest reflection ; and if lie bias treated Mr. Pro 
fessor Dunbar with very little ceremony m the pamphlet before 
sy every mah, we think, except that learned Professor himself) 
will find a sufherent apology in Mr. Dunbar's unprovoked. at- 
tack upon him—upott his moral as well as his literary character. 
The subject of discussion between them is of great uational im- 
portance, witich must be otr apology for having occupied, so 
much of the time of ouf readers by the review of a pamphlet of 
100 pages. It is of importance in England, as well as im 
Scotland ; for though our schools ave indisputably so superior 
to those of our neighbours, a¢ to excite no wish in the breast 
of any well-educated Englishman, to transplant from the Scot- 
tish schodls any practice into our own, perhaps the case is 
different with respect to the universities. 

« The division of the a¢ademical yéar into one session, and one 
recess, seeitis to the,”’ sdid Johnson *, “bette? atcédmmodated to 
tle present state of life, than that variegation of time by terms 
and vacations, detived from distant ceriturjes, iri which it was pro- 
bably convenient, amd still continued i the English universities. 
So many solit montlis as the Scotch scheme of education joins to- 
gether, allow and encourage a plan for each part of the year; but 
with us, le that has settled himself to study in the college, is soon 
tempted into the country, and he that has adjusted his life in the 
country, is summoned back to his college.” 


The truth of this observation is supported by every argument 
urged by Mr. Russel against the Scot¢h practice of studying tlie 
rudiments of the learned lariguages i colleges; and were’ Joht- 
sin’s improvement to bé adopted itt Oxford and Cambfitfze, the 
expence of édtication now becori¢é enon ts, it (hese celebrated 
seats of léarnitig, would be cotisidérably diministied. But when 
We have with Johiison allowed to thé atiiversities in’ Scotland’ a 
sore rational distribution of tiné, we agree with biti, that they 
are entitled to preferencé in riothing else—cettaily not in the 
lecturing plan by Professors, instead of the method of teathitig 
in the pupil-raom by collége-tutors; which we Havé reasin fo 
believe was, afno distant period, the mode of teaching in all the 
old colleges in Scotland. : 
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Art. V. Psalms and Hymns, selected for the Churches of 

~ Buckden and> Holbeach, of Bluntisham cum Erith, and 
Hemingford Grey, in the Diocese of Lincoln. pp. 330. 
Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


THE fifty-ninth Canon of the Council of Laodicea is to this ef- 
fect ; drt od Dei Diwhixods Parmods AdyeoOas év rH Exxanoiz. “ That 
no psalms, composed by private individuals, should be used im the 
Church.” From which we may infer, that some Christians kad 
introduced into the public worship of the sanctuary, hymus and 
sacred songs of their own composition, and had adopted that me- 
thod of giving circulation to their owa heretical or incorrect uo- 
tions. ‘The Council of Laodicea therefore deemed it expedient 
to put this check upon a practice which was reprehensible only 
in the abuse of it; for we learn from Eusebius (xvii. p. 16. b.) 
“that the early Christians were wont tocompose songs and hymns 
to God, in various metres, and adapted to grave music.” In.the 
present age, although religious licence has so long overborne the 
restraints of discipline, that we should only be deemed half a cen- 
tury behind hand in our ideas, were we to censure indiscriminately 
all compjlations of Sacred Poetry, subsidiary to the Psalms, 
properly so called, for the devotional harmony of the 
Church, yet we assure ourselves of the hearty concurrence of all 
our readers in laying it down, that great caution should be exer- 
cised in admitting into the public service the pious effusions. of 
individuals, which may in many instances be more remarkable for 
fervour of devotion than for solidity aud correctness of doctrine. 
For want of due discretion in this respect, it has certainly hap- 
pened even in our own Establishment, that “ Congregations have 
been sometimes exposed to the effects of hasty and injudicious 
choice.” Pref. p. vii. Andso by degrees different parishes have 
attached themselves to different sets of devotional poems, some 
favouring one sect in religion and some another ; whilst individual 
ministers, actuated by a regard for the spiritual comfort of their 
flock or their own poetical fame, have exclaimed, with Gregory 
Nazianzen, Kai jusis Ladrworoynoouer, xal worrAa yee oucy, nat 
petencoey. It certainly was not the intention of the founders 
of our ecclesiastical polity, that a single word should be intre- 
duced into the public worship of the Church, except what should 
be sanctioned by authority. And it is something like an ano- 
maly in our Establishment, that both the doctrine and language 
of that part of the service, which perhaps makes a ‘stronger iim- 


“pression than any other upon the minds of the lower orders, 


should be left to the-diseretion of particular mmisters. But the 
fact is, that itis a licence which has crept in imperceptibly. We 
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do not think it too late to remedy the growing evil ; and till this is 
done by the united authority of our spiritual governors, it‘is the 
part of each individual Bishop to exercise within his own diocése 
a vigilant inspection over this branch of divine service, that no 
principles, hostile to the purity and. integrity of its doctrines, be 
insidiously foisted into its authorised formularies, and insinuated 
into the minds of the people by means of versions, and para- 
phrases and hymns, and that nothing should be allowed, which 
may tend to degrade the dignity of religion, or diminish the awe 
and respect due to the divine name, by clothing the most sub- 
lime and important doctrines in coarse or vulgar language, or by 
familiar and indecent addresses to the Son.of God. ‘To shew 
that we have good reason to be apprehensive on this score, we 
need only select a few passages from Hymn Books, which have 
been published by Clergymen, professing themselves members ‘of 
our Establishment, and, we are willing to suppose, believing 
themselves to be so. The collections to which we allude, ate in’ 
many parts of them equally conspicuous for the-absence of poe- 
tical taste and of rational piety ; and are-calculated at once to de- 
ceive and perplex the ignorant, and to disgust the Well informed ; 
and yet we lament to say they-are: by no means uncommonly to 
be met with in congregations of the Kstablishment. Our first 
collection shall be one published by the Rev.’ Mr. Madan, in 
which he professes that “ the grand subject of every Song is 
Jesus ;” and assuredly an uninstructed person might sing near 
the whole of Mr. Madan’s book without ever learning that; suck 
a Being as God the Father is to be worshipped. The metre in 
which many of these Hymns is written, is not less extraordinary 
than their phraseology, and the accuracy of the rhimes ; for 
@stauce, 


“© Rejoice evermore 
With angels above, 
In Jesus's power, 
In Jesus's love, 


“* With glad exultation 
Your triumph proclaim, 


Ascribing salvation | ty 
To God and the lamb. ; 


‘* No longer we’d join 
Where Sinners invite, 
Nor envy the Swine 
Their brutish delight !”—P. 12, 


Again, p. 14. 
“ And when I’m to die, 
Receive me, I'll'cry, 
For Jesus hath loved me, I cannot say why!’ 
e 
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70 Selections of Psahns and Hymns. 
The phrases ‘ dear Saviour,’ ‘ dear Jesus,’ and others equall 
familiar and profane, occur in every page. , 
_ Te p. 73 we are offended with the following incredible wulga. 
rity. 
“ Teach me some melodious sonnet, 
Sung by flaming above ; 
Praise the Mount—F’m fiz’t upon it, 
Mount ef God’s unchanging love. . 


| iC by thine help I'm come, 
And I hope by thy good pleasure 
Safely to arrive a oe 


And this forsooth is poetry, aud divine poetry! The follow. 
ing innitatian to take 3 heavenly excursion would be ludicrous, 


= it not beait-erending to see such a profanation of holy 
ngs 


“ Hi I raise my Ebden-Ezer, 


*¢ Come let us aseend, 
My companion and friend, 
To seats of the banquet above ; 
If thine heart be as mine, 
Af for Jesus it pine, 
Come up ia the chariot of love!” 


Tn the next extract, we have the very cream of the Calvinisti¢ 
doctrine ; a man saved violently and against bis will, and in spite 
of all his endeavours to be sinful. 


* Conquer thy worst foe ia me, 
Get thpaelt the yiotory ; 


Save the vilest of the race, 
Force me to be saved by Grage !’ 


But not a word is there m the whole book in favour of a holy 
life; no where is God implored to, make us Ave uprightly. Our 
readers, we doubt not, will exeuse our transcribing any more ; in 
fact it is a painful task to us, both ag Christians and critics ; but 
we must in conclusion express Que unqualified disapprobation of 
the taste and piety which could insert amongst ‘““ Hymns for the 


Communion,” a religious parody (for it is no better) of “God 
gave the King. 


” 


“ Come thou Almighty Kir 

Help us thy name to A - 

_ Help as to praise ! 

Father all glorious, 

O’er aj victorious, 

Come gad reign over us, 
ANTIENT oF Days! 


Jesus 
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“+ Jesus our Lord arise, 
Scatter our enemies, 

And mate them fall! 
Let thine almighty aid, 
Our sure defence be made, 
Our souls on thee be stay’d, 

Lord hear eur cal) !’’ 


The next collection upon which we lay our hands is one by the 
Rev. Mr. Biddulph, which coutains less offensive matter than the 
preceding, but yet is by no means unexceptionable. _ Is it possi- 
ble that any person who has just and adequate notions of the dig- 
nity of Christ's nature, aud the relation im which we stand to him, 
cau address him in such terms as these? 


“* Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly !"—P. 176. 


“ Thou dear Redeemer, dying Lamb, 
We love to hear of Thee ; 

No music like thy charming namie, 
Nor half so sweet can be !"—P, 1°75. 


In the Olney Hymns, which were the joint production of 
Mr. Newtow and his friend, ane the re je much 
less of pd taste, h a great deal of what we do not think 
to be good doctrines Many of the poems in that collection are 
truly edifying and'affecting ; there is an union of pastoral sim- 
plieaty, with fervent piety, which renders. them highly pleasing. 
But there is also a great deal of that miserable poetry avd pers 
nieious doetrine, which we have reprébended i the preceding 
collections. ‘The following deseription of himself was' drawn’ by 
Cowper, after the sunshine of hie clear and vigorous mind had 
been obscured by the dark and dreary mists of enthusiasmy frou 
which it never afterwards emerged, 


“ Friends and ministers said much 
The Gospel to enforce, 

Bet my blindness still was such, 
¥ chose a legal course. 

Much fF fi -watch’d and strove, 
Searce would shew my face abroack 

Fear’d almost to speak and move, 
A stranger still to God. 

‘¢ Thusafraid to trust his grace, 
Long time I pe rebel ; 

Ti despairing my case, 

Down at his feet Yen 
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Then my stubborn heart he broke, 
And subdued me to his sw sy ; 
By a simple word he spoke, 
‘ Thy sins are done away,’ ”’ 


This comfortable assurance,: however, it. is well known, the 
unfortunate poet did not obtain. In the school of the Solifidians 
he was taught to despair, but he never learned to hope Bupit 
is wonderful that even there, he should so far have forgotten bis 


good sense and refined taste, as to indulge in such metaphors as 
those which disfigure the following stanza. 


© O fearful thought ! be timely wise ; 
Delight but ina Saviour’s charms ; 

And God shall take you to the skies, 
Embraced in everlasting arms !” 


The best defence of this is to say that it is nonsense; but it 
is mischievous and profane nonsense : surely nobody can pretend 
that it is calculated to convey just or proper notions of God's 
ature, or of those heavenly rewards which are reserved for the 
souls of the just made perfect. We find uo such expressions as 
these in the New Testament; and, assurediy, we are not to, take 
as a model for Christian hymns, the Song of Solomon, a poem 
which was worked up to the highest tone ef oriental allegory, and 
suited to the fervent imagination of an Asiatic people. 
besides, those expressions and figures which may be consistent 
with the allegory itself, may become highly absurd and impro- 
per, when applied to the things signified. ‘This cannot be more 
torcibly illustrated than by that far-famed distich which we meet 
with in the Hymn-book used at Trmity Church ‘in Cambridge, 


and printed under Mr. Simeon’s inspection, for the edification of 
his congregation. 


*« Come needy and guilty, come loathsome and bare! 
Tho’ leprous and filthy, come just as you are.”’ 


Mr. Simeon may call this devotion—we deem it little short of 
blasphemy, and greatly lament that our church discipline is so 
relaxed, that such language is suffered to prophane our public 
worship. It is against this fault that the compilers of the 
selection before us, have been particularly cautious to guard. 


«« We have more particularly felt it our duty to guard against 
all coarse ovcrstrained expressions of familiarity and endearment; 
and the more so, because they occur frequently in some composi- 
tions, very unaptly styled sacred or devout. Such expressions 


surely 
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surely must have the effect of creating disgust, rather than of 
promoting a spirit of real piety; and certainly, they do not accord 
with that reverential awe, which.a proper sense. of the vast distance 
between man and his Redeemer, and a genuine feeling of humility 
and contrition would unavoidably inspire.” Pref. p xi. 


At the same time they have been careful to introduce a pro- 
per number of hymns, more peculiarly adapted to the relations 
in which Christians stand to their Maker and Saviour. 


«« In pursuing this design, we have endeavoured to select, from 
various sources, such pieces of sacred poetry, as appeared to us to 
convey the sense of Scripture in language at once perspicuous and 
poetical ; such as were likely to regulate the warmth of devotion, 
by the sobriety of sound interpretation, and -at the same time, to 
cherish it by the graces of language, and the harmony of numbers, 
It is therefore presumed, that our little volume may not prove 
unacceptable in families, for the purpose of imparting to young 
minds, a relish for poetical composition, while they may, at, the 
same time, imbibe the principles of that knowledge, which so far 
transcends all human science;—the knowledge, not only of the 
holiness, power and goodness of their Almighty Father and Creator, 
but also of the unbounded love and compassion of their Kedeemer, 
and the benign and saving influence of their Sanctifier. When we 
mention the names of Crashaw, Sandys, Denham, Dryden, and 
Addison, and add to them Mason, Cowper, and Burns, as well as 
Cotton, Merrick and Watts, amongst others of high merit, from 
whose works our selection has been made, that taste must surely 
be fastidious, or, what is worse, insensible to a just spirit of piety, 
ifit does not here find something to applaud in the charms of com- 
position, as well as something to feel from the incentives to de- 
votion.”” Pref. p. ix. 


Approving of the object of the present collection, with. this 
proviso with which we set out, that in our private opinion the 
authorized Psalmody is all-sufficient ; and, for the most part, of 
its execution, we will take the liberty of suggesting a few re- 
marks, which may tend to the improvement of a future edition. 
‘The version of Psalm 15, given im p. 14, is considerably iwferior 
to that of Tate and Brady, in.more respects than one; itis more 
paraphrastical,and less nervous. Addison’s Hymn on the Wonders 
of Creation should not bave been given under the title of Psalm 
19. of which its author never intended it for a version. It isa 
beautiful ode, and might be given as an adjunct to the excellent 
version of Tate and Brady. : ih 

** The heavens declare thy glory, Lord, 
Which that alone can fill ; 
The firmament and stars express 
’ Their great Creator’s skill, 
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“ Their powerful language to no realm, 
No region is confined ; 

*Tis nature’s voice, and understood 
Alike by all mankind.” 


This last stanza is superior to any thing in Addison’s imitation. 
The same remark applies to the hymu, inserted in No. 452 of 
the Spectator, which cannot, surely, be termed a version of the 
7ist psalm. ‘To some of the hymns it may be objected, that 
they are composed in a style far above the comprehension of 
two thirds of any country congregation ; for instauce, the 12th, 
which is an extract of Pope’y Messiah, the 5th, the 25th, the 
53d, the 59th, the 60th, the 80th, the 124th, the 130th, 
(which in point of fact, is not a hyam, but a short moral poem) 
and the 164th. We would designate by an asterisk, those poems 
in this collection, which are more peculiarly appropriated to the 
devotional exercises of those, who have enjoyed the benefits of a 
good education. Upon the whole we do not hesitate to say, that 
the editors, Dr. Maltbs, Mr. Tillard, and Mr. Banks, in mak- 
ing the present selection, with a strict regard to the principles of 
taste and orthodoxy, have rendered an acceptable service to the 
soberly religious part of the community, and if, from our perhaps 
too rigid notions of conformity and too inveterate partiality for 
the Psalms of David, we hesitate iw recommending this volume 
to the public service of the sauctuary, we can most conscien- 
ciously pomt it out as well adapted to the more retired exercises 
of family worship. 





Arr. VI. A Letter on the Game Laws. By a Country 
Gentleman, a Proprietor of Game. 8vo. py. 44. Y8Y5. 


"THE pamphtet now before ws appears to contain much good 
sense, and a very original view of the subject on whiel: it treats. 
This subject may, at first sight, seem to affect none but the 
sportsman and the poacher, or the magistrate before whose tri- 
bunal the disputes between these warlike opponents are carried. 
But a deeper investigation of it may eonvince us, that all well- 
wistrers to morality and good order, in whatever station of life, 
ought to take a hvely coneern iw the present state of the Game 
Laws, since the best interests of morality, and the good order of 
society are deeply interwovew with it. ‘Khe general drift of the 
author is, to prove, that the alteration in the state of society in 
England, since the establishment of the game laws, calls loudly 
for a reformation of the laws themselves. He justly observes, 

that 
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that in consequence of the extension of commerce, and the in- 
troduction thereby of a new cass of rich men into the country, . 
‘who, not possessing land, ean only pracire pms by purchase; a 
temptation is offered to poachers, to break the laws, too sir atig 
to be resisted by the generality of the lower orders. Fatal ex- 
rience indeed proves this fact, which is well known to all coun- 
magistrates, who witness the lamentable frequency of poaching 
cases. The gentleman of movied property, who thinks it neces. 
sary to have game at his table, purchases it of the perenne ata 
very high price, without enquiring wheace it comes, ‘The pouiterer 
finding a great demand for game, offers a goed price to any 
on who will procure it for him; and we must be weil aware, 
eer we may choose to shut our eyes on this subject, that 
those persons who thus proeure it for the table of these gentle- 
men, can be no other than poachers, who are tempted by the 
high price offered to them, to commit the necessary depredation. 
So that every partridge that is purchased by the gentleman of 
monied property, costs a breach of the laws; and this has been 
becoming every day more common and frequent, from the great 
influx of wealth into the country of late years. The de, 
moralizing tendency of this arrangement to the lower orders, if 
is almost weedless to point out; since all who consider the cams 
stitution of human vature, must be convinced that the breach of 
ene law conamonly leads to that of another, and that those ps 
sons whe begin with poaghing, may probably end with swindli 
er highway robbery. From the consideration of these cireum- 
stances, our author in a lively manner, describes the game laws, 
as a system of regulations by which the youth of our villages 
are reared far the ‘9 by the éemptations arising out of 
their enactments. remedy proposed for this great evil, is, 
that it should be made tawful to self game with a licence and 
under certain restrictions : but we proceed to give a few extracts 
as specimens of the author's reasoning and manuer of writing, 
He introduces his observations, by the. fallowing statement of 
the occasion which immediately drew them, forth, viz. the regent 
homicide of a desperate and notorious poacher, who left destitute 
upon the parish, a wife and several children, 


“ A distressing event, which has lately taken place in my own 
neighbourheod, has reviyed in my mind reflections which have 

thy passed through it, on the tendencies of the Game Laws; 
and Fam mere than ever convinced that an impartial’ review of 
their principle, objects, and effects, should seareely fait to gain the 
assent of all parties to considerable alterations. More especially 
may this result be expected, if, as I think, it can be shown that the 
alterations would tend to conciliate and promote the in- 
teregts of all parties concerned:—that they would, at one and the 
same time, increase the quantity of Game for the sportsman; ex- 
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tend the enjoyments connected with the possession of game to 
those whom the progress of society has raised into a station to be 
entitled to them; and. also immediately check, and ultimately” 
annihilate, the moral and political evils resulting from the present 
prohibitions. Ido not, however, wish to disguise my opinion, that 
it is the extent of these last which imperatively calls for the inter- 
ference of the Legislature, and of all persons who have the least 
regard for the welfaré of their country. The extent and progress 
of the evil cannot be conceived by Woie who are not conversant 
with the lower ranks in the country villages. From extensive ob- 
servation and enquiry, I believe in my conscience, that it is hot too 
much to assert that three fourths of the crimes which bring so 
many poor men to the gallows have their first origin in the ‘evil 
and irregular habits, necessARtLy introduced by’ the almost 
irresistible temptations held out, in consequence of the prohibitions 
of the Game Laws, to a nightly breach of their enactments. 

“ This I can safely declare of my own knowledge,—that of the 
numerous country villages with which, I am acquainted, nor 
one exists in which the profligate and licentious characters 
may not trace the first and early corruption of their habits to 
this cause *. And, I think, it will soon be acknowledged that 
the wonder is, not that so many are corrupted, but that so 
many escape the temptations necessarily consequent upon a 
set of prohibitions, enacted for one state of society, but y the 
lapse of time, and change of circumstances, rendered ‘perfectly m- 
applicable to its actual condition. Truly this is no object of petty 
legisiation or insignificant detail. The moral habits of the univer- 
sal population are deeply implicated in it. The safety of every 
description of rural property is as much concerned. The peace of 
society and the security of individuals are no less endangered. We 
scarcely take up a country newspaper withaut seeing a long list of 
proprietors associating for mutual, assistance in prosecuting and 
punishing the Hee A a of their poorer neighbeurs. . How 
eomes it that it never occurs to these gentlemen, that this general 
depravation of habits must have some moral cause ?—and that they 
would save themselves much trouble, and do the state good service, 
if they would associate to prevent the evil rather than to punish it, 
to weaken or remove the cause rather than vainly to oppose its 
necessary effect?” TP. 5. | 


He then, after a few more observations, goes on to remark. 


“* The Principle of the Game Laws is abstractedly a very fair 
one ; —namely, to secure to those, at whose expense the animals 
are reared and supported, the enjoyments accruing from the pos- 
session of them. To accomplish this end, the specific objects of the 
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* « The experience of every impartial magistrate, of every judge 
of assize, will fortify this assertion :—many indeed have openly 
declared ii.” ; mam 
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Laws seems to have been, Ist. To preserve to the Proprietors of 
Land the amusement of sporting:—2dly. To afford to the higher 
ranks of Society, ¢o whom alone it is of any value, the luxury of game 
at their tables. Now these are certainly reasonable objects. - [tis 
of the highest importance to the welfare of the people and to the 
good of the state, that landed gentlemen should reside upon their 
properties, It is therefore matter of. sound policy to secure to them 
the enjoyments which will make such residence agreeable, as far 
as it can be done without injustice to others: And surely it can 
never be called unjust to preclude a stranger from. destroying 
animals for his own. profit, which have been reared and preserved 
at the expense of the landed proprietor.. Again, the possession of 
game, as a luxury for the table, is absolutely of no value, to persons 
of the lower sort: they annex no idea toa dead hare or partridge, 
but its value in money. Since therefore there is neither game 
enough in any country either to afford the amusement of sporting 
to the whole population, or to afford articles of food to all ranks of 
society, it seems perfectly fair that those, who by natural justice 
have no right to the article, and to whom it is in fact of little or 
no value, should be the party debarred from taking it, By the 
principles of equity it is evident that a stranger has no more right 
to the wild animals, bred and fed on my property, at my expense, 
than he has to the tame animals in-my poultry yard. In either 
case he could only entitle himself to the possession of them by 
agreement or purchase.” . P, 9. 


Having thus vindicated the abstract principle and objects of 
the game laws, he enquires how far they are consistent with the 
attainment of these ebjecis in their practical effects, and attempts 
to prove that, according to the present system of society, the 
largest part of those persons who, from their fortune and rank 
in life, think themselves entitled to have game at their tables, 
would be entirely debarred from it, but for the facility of pur- 
chasing from poachers. 


“In the agricultural state of society, in which, England was found 
when the Game Laws assumed their present shape, enactments 
prohibiting the sale of Game, and confining the privilege of taking 
it to the landed proprietors, might fairly enough be said to have 
fulfilled this second object. The gentry of England, those whe 
exercised hospitality, and who kept a table, were almost exclu- 
sively such proprietors, or their connexions ;—so that there was 
no man who from his station in. life felt it proper, or. entertained 
a wish, to have. game at his table, who was precluded from lawful 
means of placing it there. 

“* But how stands the case since the changes introduced inte 
society by commerce and manufactures, by the increase of great 
and opulent towns filled with merchants and other citizens, whe 
are bound by their stations and occupations to exercise a. liberal «. 
hospitality, 
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hospitality, and especially to support a well appointed table, at 
which the appearance o seine er Wat 0 wehaeonbte indigenes 
Why, it cannot be denied that ee ae 
sumers of game in the present day can only procure 

ing others to a positive breach of the laws; for they can get itt 
no other. means except by purchase from those who ethploy the 
country poacher in almost every rural in the kingdom, or 
corrupt the land-owner's gamekeeper, on half the extensive 
perties of England, to take it for them. And what is, if le, 
still more absurd, unjust, and insane than the other parts of this 
notable arrangement, while the poulterer, the poacher, and the 
gamekeeper, are ex to heavy and ruinous penalties for selling 
this game, the ultimate purchaser or consumer, whe is certainly 
the prime mover of the whole transaction, offends against no law 
whatsoever (at least against no human law) in placing the almove 
irresistible temptation in their way.” P. 13, 


4 


But kere, he leaves entirely out of his account, that immense 
supply of game which is seat by country gentlemen as presents to- 
that class of persons for whose hospitable entertainments he 
wishes honestly to provide, and which forms one of those re- 
ciprocations of kindness, which are the best bands aud ligaments 
of society, Though we do not, therefore, mean to represent 
our author as failing altogether in this link of his cham of 
reasoning, yet most certamly it is inconclusive in the same 
proportion that the alledged evil is obviated by the friendly dis- 
tributions of game from those who under the existing laws are 
qualified to kill it. 

Of the dreadful effects of the temyptation amongst the lower 
orders, our author's representation is perfectly correct, and is as 
follows :— 


“TI trust it will scarcely be necessary to enlarge upon their 
destructive moral tendency further than briefly to detail effects 
which almost every country newspaper must have made familiar 
to my readers. Discontent against their superiors is one of thé 
first effects produced by the Game Laws among the lower orders. 
Finding himself employed as the agent to transfer the property of 
ene rich man to another, who is obnoxious to ne paristiment for 
receiving it, the peacher, when discovered and eonvieted, perceiv- 
ing hiniwelf to be the only victim, is tempted to think that there is 
one law fer the rich and another fer the poor; an observation 
which a poacher made in my presenee the otherday. This. feeling 


is carefully fostered by his employers, whe s <i 

@ te be every man’s property, tytaonically preserved the 
Dean cf olen, end:thieetee tn tet bs teats if not merit 
riows to-attack it ; whereas certainly ne man can the slightest 


equitable claim to it except by purchase, who has hed no share 
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in the expense of rearing and preserving it. Frequent breaches of 
the oes murders, a nontides af the coal result of the 
continual contests which are kept alive in a parish, between differ- 
ent postions of its armed population. The regular army, as it may 
be called, of and their assistants are assailed in their 
nightly bivouac by the Japp tirailleurs * the yr of poachers ; 
and the sav ivit consequences of a war of posts are per- 
petuated in Hey village. All moral ideas of right and : 
are confounded ; all love of the spirit of peace and humanity are 
banished from the breasts of the contending parties; and even the 
shedding of a peighoget’s bleed is considered matter of triumph 
among their several advocates.—As the poet states of a profligate 
alehouse-keeper : | 


‘« He praised the poacher, precious child of fun, 
Who shot the keeper with his own spring gun.” CrApaeE. 


“« That this condition of thinga should ultimately he. ested 
minds of the lower classes for every crime to which circum, 
stances of their station can tempt them is not surprising—nor that 
the calendar which records the most atrocious enormities should 
be filled with the names of those, who, upon firsi starting in the 
career of poaching, would have shrunk with herror from a con- 
templation of the crimes which they were afterwards the most for- 
ward to commit. 


“ The habit of nightly plunder, 


—‘* When steals the vagrant from his warm retreat, 
To rove a prowler, and be deem’d a cheat,”— 


b riving the poor man of the conscious integrity of his con- 
Sonn, unpittes hima of more than half his motives to abstain from 
crime. He acquires the feelings, the fears, the suspicions of the 
thief :—he considers hintself as in a state of warfare with all the 
honest part of the community, and as justified by his new system 
of opinions and associations to attack them and their pr 
Failing his success in the wood, the field, and the forest, he resorts 
to the hen-roost or the sheep-fold. He becomes a felon con- 
fessed or convicted: and with feelings and habits corrupted and 
perverted by the process just descri what principle of restraint 
can any longer operate to prevent him from the most 
undertakings—from the extremes of burglary and murder? The 
whole process is as simple and natural as it is in most cases inevit- 
able ; aud the proprietor of game may tremble to think from what 
a little cloud, apparently no bigger than a man’s hand, all this - 
storm of vice, misery, and corruption, to the poor themselves, and 
to their innocent wives and chi , haa evolved.” PL18. - 


After more discussion of the subject, the author proceeds to 


suggest a remedy for the great evils he bas deseri prefaci 
it with a further summary of the cause from which these oe 
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‘80 Letter on the Game Lats. 
potas. “What he proposes as ‘an amelioration of the game 
ws is expressed as follows :— ma he oom 


"My proposed alterations then, in the present Game Laws, 
amount ‘2 the whole to + sell ost Soe en ae 

“1, That game ma exposed to sale. 

“ 2. That ae nid weenie of more than thirty or forty acres 
of land may, under certain restrictions, take and “game upon 
their own occupations. — 

“ 3. That qualified persons shall not sport upon preserved and 
eee ground (after notice to abstain), under a penalty of five 

unds. 
ee I trust they will be candidly and impartially considered. I have, 
undoubtedly, exhibited a moral evil of great magnitude, which 
every good man must wish to see remedied ; and of which the le- 
gislature of a free and enlightened country ought to be deeply 
ashamed. I have taken some pains to show that the proposed‘ re- 
medies would go far to extenuate at least if not entirely to remove 
the complaint. If the argument be at all supported by fair rea- 
soning, all I presume to ask is that it shall be met in the same. man- 
ner, and that the just conclusion, whatever it be, may be honestly 
acted upon. Above all, I deprecate the evasion of it by the hack- 
nied pretence of a dread of innovation; an argument which, when 
applied to a moral evil, preved or admitted, appears the most de- 
grading and disgraceful by which a great and wise nation can be 
injluenced. For to what does it, in fact, amount, but to a fear of 
improvement ; to a dereliction of moral duty; to an admission of 
apathy and idleness, where zeal and exertion are imperatively re- 
quisite ; to a confession of incapacity for those very purposes for 
which systems of polity were instituted, and governments invested 
with power? And to what does it inevitably lead, but to the pro- 
duction of the very mischief it pretends to dread? The ultimate, 
and not distant, result of all permission of moral evil is the destruc- 
tion of civil society : whereas it is to the last degree idle to assert 
that it cannot be checked by renovating laws, without leading an 
enlightened and considerate people to destroy the acknowledged 
foundations of their own happiness and tranquillity. The conclu- 
sipn of the French revolution, among its other benefits, has, I 
trust, brought to a close the abuse of this contemptible argument. 

* You will perceive that the provisions I have ventured to recom- 
mend do not involve any radical abolition or change of the Game 
Laws, and that they have especially avoided the plausible expedient 
which I have frequently heard recommended, of making Game the 
absolute property of the owner of the soil on which it is found, and 

ing it under the same protection as all other property : a scheme 
prohibited by the very nature of the animal, and which would pro- 
digiously enhance the severity of the present laws. It would give 
the proprietor of every little spot of ground the power of indicting 
Jor a larceny a neighbour who had pursued a partridge or hare 
across 
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across his hedge and killed it; and would establish in every parish 
in the kingdom a set of petty persecutors, from whom no man who 
carried a gun could be for an instant free, unless he were the lord 
and owner of all the country in his neighbourhood. On the cons 
trary, I think that the plan I have traced out is a considerable re- 
iaxation of the severity of the present laws, while at the same time 
it promises to promote a great increase in the breed of game, pro- 
vides much more certainly for its preservation, and without mate- 
rially curtailing the amusements and advantages enjoyed by the 
sportsmen at present privileged, extends them to a wide circle of 
others, who in the present state of society (it would be mere at- 
tachment to old and obsolete prejudice to deny it) are equally 
entitled by their station and property to enjoy them,” 


The pamphlet concludes with an appeal to every friend of 
good order and sound morals to unite in petitioning the Legisla- 
ture for an alteration in the game laws, so as to render then 
consistent with the peace, morality, and good order of their 
‘neighbourhoods. And an Appendix follows, containing a sketch 
of the proposed petition, and of an act of parliament for carry 
ing the objects of the pamphlet intoexecution. We must again 
repeat in conclusion, that we earnestly hope due attention will 
be paid to the many and cogent arguments which the pamphlet 
contains, for the revision of: a code of laws, enacted under very 
different circumstances than those which now exist on these sub- 
jects, now that the promise of permanent repose affords leisure for 
the revision of statutes relating to our internal pdlity. The evil it 
deprecates has encreased, and is encreasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished ; and from the number of idle hands thrown out, of employ-. 
ment, in consequence of the peace, by the yee of many 
regiments, and the paying off of many ships, &c. &c. who are now 
scattered all over England, seeking subsistence, but in too many 
instances unable to find it, a present remedy is the more loudly and 
weently calledfor. We trust, therefore, that amongst the many 
very important subjects of domestic legislatiou which require the 
speedy attention of parliament, the Game Laws will be brought 
in due rotation before it, as a subject in common with many 
others, just adverted to, deeply involving the permanent interests 
of the country. 





Arr. VIL. The Chronicles of Scotland by David Lindsay of 
Pitscottie, published from several old Manuscripts. 2 vols. 
re pp. 638. 11, 1s. Edinburgh, Constable ; Longman and 
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i¢ no instruction to be drawn from their history. The volumes 
before us contain much curious and interesting matter, and can- 
not fail in parts to engage the attention of the reader. Mr. 
Dalyell who has undertaken the labour of editing them, seems to 
think that it is not satisfactorily established who is their real 
author. He supposes that we crn owe this work to the 
successive labours of different individuals who flourished at dif- 
ferent intervals. We much wish that Mr. Dalyell had given his 
reasons for this opinion; for from the internal evidence we 
should certainly have supposed it to have been the work of one 
writer, and he a Lindsay : tor the Lindsays are heroes wherever 
they appear. As no reason therefore is given to the contrary, 
we are willing to attribute to Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie all 
the merit of the work. In the prefatory notice to two later 
transcripts he has claimed it, and till his claims be proved to be 
unfounded, we are willing to allow them. The continuation by 
other hands is certainly very meagre. 

The first circumstance that must strike the reader, is the ex- 
traordinary usage of certain English words, to which custom has 
assigned a very different meaning. In p. 165, we are told that 
the people justified the captain of the house, sgtying that they. 
hanged him, or put him to death. Again James IIT. was ad- 
vised to make use of this aforesaid justification against certain 
evil counsellors whom he had commutted to the castle of Edin- 
burgh. We know not how far this of the word will be 
relished by some of our puritanical “athe 2 

We have the word continue, signifying to defer the conclusjon 
of, but not implying that the action proceeds without interruption. 

“ The Proveist hearing this, desired my Lord Bishop to con- 
tinew the mutter ull the morne.” 

The Cambridge formulary “ Nos continuanms bane disputa- 
tionem,” was probably introduced at a time when the English 
used continue in the save sense. 

In p. 20 we have the proposition by, which is generally spelt 
be, signifying “ contrary to.” So again p. 285, by the consent 
of her Lords, i. e. in opposition to their wishes. 

In the following passage we have the word malice in the 
sense of the French malaise, trouble, affliction. 


“ This meane tyme the king of Scotland oversaw not to give 
dew reverence to the queine with the rest of hir dames, a 
speciall to Magdalene, the kingis dochter, quho was ing in ane 
pe becaus shee was seiklie, and mi he not vpoun hers. 
Yitt notwithstanding all hir seiknes and malice, fra tyme shoe 
saw the king of Scotland, and spak with him, shoe became s@ 
enamoured with him, and loved him se weill, that shee wold have 
ne man alive te hir husband.” P. 367. : 
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This does not look much like our English malice ; in other 


places however we have the word in its commoner usage. 

In two passages we have the obsolete term ding, to throw or 
cast down. “ He had yet the samme wand to ding bim that 
dang his father.” From this obsolete present was clearly de- 
rived through its past participle our term si 

Our graver readers may perhaps be am by being informed 
that among the personal merits of the Earl of Lenox is men- 
tioned that he “ Vent verrie stretcht up in his passage ;” by 
which it is only meant that he walked yery bold and upright. 

There are some few instances of ignorance respecting English 
affairs which we should much wonder at, did we not consider 
how interrupted an intercourse existed in those times between 
the rival kingdoms, We are presented in one place with a long 
history of the exclusion of Edward Crookback, a son of Henry 
Iild. from the crown on account of his mishapen form, and other 
bodily infirmities, and in another place we are informed, that 
Edward the Vith. was shot. 

Our readers will be much pleased with the relation of the 
death of Bishop Cameron. 


“ In this meane tyme fell ane -herrible eace to John Cameron 
bisch»p of Glasgow, principall rueller of the prince, and his ruel- 
laris; and to all mischeiffe and innocent slauehter, done in thir 
troublous tymes, ane marvellous example to all mortall man, to 
withdrave thameselffis from all vicked counsall, abuse, and vicked 
tyrannie. For he caused thame to exerce oppressioune vpoun the 
realme, as he had done hiuiselff Ym the poore tennentis of Glas- 
gow, sua that quhen the panes ivyne of God had permitted him 
to scourge and overune the people on this wayes, for ane certain 
space, he thought to put ane end to his tyrannie, At last, ypoun 
Yuill evin, quhen he was lying sleiping in his bed, thair cam on 


‘thunderring voyce out of heavin, crying and summonding him to 


the extreame ment of God, qubair he sould give an account 
of all his crucll otiences, bot ony fardder delay. Throw this he 
wakened out of his sleip, and tuik fear of this noviltie. Bott 
yitt he believed it to be nothing bot ane verie dreame, and no 
trew vairneing, for the amendement of his vicked lyfe; yitt he 
called for his chamber boy, and caused him to light candles, 
to remaine ane whyll besyd him, till he had recovered the fear 
dreadour that be had takin in his sleip. Be he had weill takin ane 
book and red ane little space thairupoun, the same voyce and 
wordis war heard with no lese fear and dreadour than befvir 
quhiik maid thame affrayed that war about him for the present 
so that non of thame had ane word to speak to another; 
no lese than suddene mischeife to befall tham all. frae 
the same voyce and wordis war morre vgsusmlie hard cry nor 
for. The bischop’ renderit the + pence A 
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God, and schew out his tongue most vyldlie as he had_beine 
hanged vpoun ane gallous. Ane terrible sizht to all murtheraris 
and oppressouris of the poore. Bot alase the vicked mynd of men, 
boldin with all conceived malice, dreadis nevir the terrible judg- 
ment of God, nor the good and godlie men ceass nevir to imbrace 
his good and godlie merceis, But to our history.” P. 69. 


Vhe death of James the IId. is here given at a much greater 
length than by other historians. As the account is curious w 
shall extract it for the amusement of our readers, } 


« Bot at the last the thieves of Annerdaill cam in, schouttin 
and crying, and feard the king so, that he tuik purpose and raid 
his way, and thought to have win the toun of Stirling : bot he spur- 
red his hors at the flight speid. Cuming throw the toun of Ban- 
nockburne, ane voman perceaved ane man cuming fast vpoun hors, 
shoe being yeh, in watter, cam fast away and left the pig 
behind her ; so the kingis hors lap the burn and slak of friewill, 
quhairfra the voman cam. The king being evill sittin, fell aff his 
hors befvir the mylne doore of Bannockburne, and so was bruised 
with the fall, being heavie in armour, that he fell in ane dead- 
lie sowne: And the miller and his way harled him into the 
mylne, and not knowing quhat he was, Tosi him vp in ane nuik, 
and covered him with ane cloath ; quhill at the last the a hoast, 
knawing that he was fled, debaitted thameselffis manfullie, and 
knawing that they war bordereris and theivis that delt with thame, 
thairfoir they had the moir courage to defend thamselffis. Nevir- 
theles they reteired and fled in guid ordour quhill they came to the 
‘Torwood, and thair debaitted long tyme till the night came, and 
fled away als quyetlie as they might, and pairt past to Stirling. 
Bot thair enemies, on the other side, followed thame verrie sch 

lie, so that thair was many takin, hurt, and slaine of thame. And 
be the kingis enemies war reteiring back, the king himselff over- 
came lying in the mylne, and cryed, if thair was ane priest to 
mak his confessioun. The miller and his wayff heiring thir wordis, 
inquyred of him quhat man he was, and what was his name. He 
happened to say, vnhappilie, “ This day at morne I was your 
king.”” Than the milleris wayff clapped hir handis, and ran arth 
‘and cryed for ane preist. In this meane tyme ane preist was cum- 
ing by ; sum says he was my lord Grayes servand ; quho answeired 
and said, * heir am I ane preist, quhair is the king?” Then the 
milleris wayff tuik the priest by the hand, and led him in at the 
mylne doore, and how soone the said preist saw the king, he knew 
him incontinent, and kneilled down on his knies, and speired at 
the kingis grace if he might live if he had guid leichment: he an- 
aweired him he trowed he might, bot he wold have had a preist to 
tak his adwyce, and to give him his sacrament. The priest an- 
sweired, that sali 1 doe haistilie,—and pulled out ane whinger, and 
strak him four or fyve times evin to the heart, and syne gatt him 
en his back and_bad him away, Bot no man knew guhbat he did 
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with him, nor quhair he buried him. Nor no tryall of the king 
was gotten ane moneth thairefter, Notwithstanding, the battellig 
war dissevered, as I have schowin befoir, the kingis battell fled to 
Stirling that mH and the other partie to thair tentis : and on the 
morne cam to Linlithgow. I cannot hear of any man of reputa- 
tioun that was slaine at this tyme, bot thair was many earles, lordis, 
and barronnes, that war takin and ransomed. This battell was 
strickin in the moneth of Junij the aucht day, in the yeir of God 
1488 yeires. 

« This may be ane example to all kingis that cumes heirefter, not 
to fall from God, and to grund thamselffis vpoun the vaine say- 
ingis and illusiones of devillis and sorcereris, as this feible king did, 
quhilk pat him in suspitioun of his nobilitie, and to murther and 
exyll his awin native brother. For, if he had vsed the counsall of 
his wyse lordis and barrones, he had not cum to sick disparatioun, 
nor suspitione, quhilk he was moved to tak be vaine and vicked 
persones, quhilk brought him to ane mischeivous end. Thairfoir 
we pray all godlie kingis to tak example by him, and to fear God, 
and to vse wyse and godlie counsall, having respect to thair high 
calling, and to doe justice to allmen.”’ P. 220. 


In the beginning of this passage we have no doubt but that 
« slak of frie will,” which is wholly unintelligible, ought to be 
written, slak ofer ye well, which is the sense that is wanted. 
With the banquet and grace of Bishop Forman, who went to 
Rome to confer with the Pope, our readers cannot fail of being 
entertained. 


“ Then this bischope maid ane banquett to the Pope and all 
his cardinallis, in on of the Popes awin oor) and when they wer 
all sett according to thair custome, that he who ought the hous 
for the tyme should say the grace ; and he was not ane gude schol- 
ler, nor had not guid Latine, bot begane rudlie in the Scottise 
faschioun, saying Benedicite, beleivand that they schould have 
said Dominus, bot they answeired, Deus in the Italiane faschione, 
quhilk pat the bischope by his intendment, that he wist not weill 
how to proceid fordward, bot happened, in guid Scottis in thig 
manner, sayand quhilk theyvnderstuid not, “ The divill I give yow 
all false cardinallis to, in nomine Patris, Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, 
Amen.” Then all the bischope’s men leugh, und all the cardinallig 
thamselffis ; and the Pope inquyred quhairat they leugh, and the 
bischop schew that he was not ane guid clark, and that his cardie 
nallis fad put him by his text and intendment, thairfoir he gave 
thame all to the devill in guid Scottis, quhairat the Pope himselff 
leugh verrie earnestlie.”” P. 254. 


We could give many more extracts from these curious and 
wteresting volumes, from which our readers would receive much 
amusement, But the specimens already presented to them 
sufficiently intimate the nature of the entertamment and inform- 
ation which the work contains; we therefore refer them to it for 


further gratification. A 
RT. 
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Art. VIII. An Essay on the Character and Practical 
Writings of St. Paul. By Hannah More. Third Edition. 
@ vols. Cadell and Davies. 1815. 


UPON a work, that in the course of twelve months has reached 

a third edition, the public opinion is already formed, its beauties 

are already acknowledged, and its errors are already propagated. 

Sitting down to the examination of it under the impression that 

it is the opus palmarium, and probably ultimum of a writer, who 

fur almost half-a century, has amused, or instructed us, with 

dramas, or tracts, with novels, or strictures, it would have been 

grating to us to have pores upon it any very severe repre- 

hension, We congratulate ourselves however, notwithstand- 

ing some surmises to the contrary, that this is not necessary. 

Yet, when first an Essay on the Life and Writings of St. Paul, | 
by a lady, who has written so variously and so much, was adver- 

tised, we feared that it would be so defective in execution, or so 

erroneous in judgement, as to render praise impossible. ‘The 

writings of this great apostle, indeed, afford a subject so intri- 

cate, so frequently discussed, viewed in such different lights by 
men of the deepest learning and most undoubted piety, that we 
were fearful lest Mrs. More should have overrated her powers, 

and totally failed im her arduous attempt. Our authoress, how- 
ever, has so adroitly avoided the difficulties of her subject, and 
so well adapted her observations to Christians in general, that 
every reader may peruse the larger part of her Essay with satis- 

faction and even with instruction. 

The mode, indeed, which Mrs. H. More has adopted, might 
have extended both the volumes and their contents to any magni- 
tude or number. For we have several chapters on certain re- 
ligious duties, where St. Paul, indeed, furnishes the text, but 
the observations assume the form of asermon. Many discourses 
of different divines might be produced jn which St. Paul is 
brought forward quite as prominently as in chapters 14 and 19 
of vol. 2d.—chapters excellent, indeed, in themselves, but 
which belong quite as much to a Life of St. John, or of St. 
Peter, as of St. Paul. But, perhaps, Mrs. More designedly 
adopted this mode of conveying to her readers that instruction, 
which could not have been so well introduced to general notice, 
in any other shape. And to execute this plan more completely, 
all attempts at a chronological account of the apostle’s life and 
writings are omitted. We think this a very striking defect in a 
book which professedly treats upon the Life and Writings of St, 
Paul. Fora due acquamtance with the times when these Epistles 


were written, materially conduces to a right ena | of 
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their contents. As they are certainly the most difficult part of 
scripture, and notwithstanding all the labours of Mre, More, 
so continue to be, we should avatl ourselves of evéry meéatis 
which can tend toward their elucidation. 

Bat in thus expressing ourselves, we scarcely know whether 
we do, or do tot differ ftom our authoress. For in one passage 
she says, 


“ By the august sinpplicity and incontrovertible reasoning of thie 

istle to the Romans, and by the supernatural which ac- 
companied it, he brought down the arrogance of human ability 
from its loftiest heights.” 

Bat soon we are informed, 


“ He is often abrupt, and sometimes obscure: his reasoning), 
tho generally clear, is, as the best critics allow; sometimes 
involved, perhaps owing to the suddenness of his transitions, the 
rapidity of his ideas, the sensibility of his soul.’ 


This is, indeed, truly thé case; and that he has been mis- 
understodd' beyond any other writer of the New Testament 
must be unanimously allowed. We, therefore, are still persuaded, 
notwithstanding what Mrs. Moré may urge in her Prefice to the 
contrary, that the attention of ordinary Christiaus, should bé 
drawn by their spiritual teachers to the Gospels, rather than to 
the obscure and difficult portions of these Epistles. 

We wonder, thdeed, that Mrs. More has omitted to draw the 
attention of the reader to the great end, which the apostle aim 
at, in those of his Epistles, which ate most the subject of con- 
troversy. The consimmation of the Mosaic Covenant, and its 
consequent abolition, were facts most reluctantly recéived by 
many Christians of the first fonr centuries. t natives of 
Judea should he rigidly attached to the rights of their orce 
glorious temple, none will be surprised at, Bat that Christians, 
$00 years after its destruction, stiould still persevere in follo 
the Mosaie ritaal, is so inconceivable, that we cannot refrain 
from giving our readers the following proof thereof. Chrysos- 
tom, whilst at Antioch, found it necessary, even in his time, 
to preach eight sermons consecutively against such practices, 
and this course of lectures, he begins in the following manner 

“* Again the Jews, wretched and most afflicted of all men, are. 

aring to fast, and again it is necessary to guard the flock of. 
irist. For as shepherds, whilst no beast disturbs the fold, 
atrétching themselves under the shady oak or fir, play on their 

pipes, permitting their sheep to range at pleasure ; but when thi 
ive the welves to an attack, they, throwing down 
the snatch up their slings, and instead ef the pipe, arming: 
themselves 
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themselves with clubs and stones, then, standing before the flock, 
with loud and dismal shouts, frequently drive away the wolf, before 
he comes within reach of the slings; So we, &c.” 


He goes on to declare the Jewish fast worse than drunkenness 
itself. ‘To remove therefore this prejudice from the minds of , 
the carly converts, extraordinary measures were taken; a Cone 
sideration of which we recommend to the advocates of Antino- 
mian grace. ‘The Apostle was conscious that it was, in part, 
at least, the design of Providence, in his miraculous conversion, 
to send him as a minister to the Gentiles, and therefore he fre- 
quently insists on that fact, particularly in Phil. iii., where he 
expressly declares, that no man had better grounds for boasting 
than himself. He details at length the qualifications in which 
the Jews prided themselves, and avowedly relinquishes them as 
of no avail under the Gospel covenant, whatever they might 
have been under the Mosaic. ‘Then he as often contends that 
the calling of the Gentiles was the great mystery peculiarly in- 
trusted to him, see Kom. xi. 25, xv. 18, Eph. ii, &c. A due 
consideration of these passages will greatly elucidate many other- 
wise obscure arguments of the Apostle. Under these circum- 
stances too, it will appear, how cautions we ought to be in 
applying St. Paul's expressions to modern disputes, except there 
should be found among us some, who like the Galatians, would 
add circumcision to the Christian faith, 

It is by this opposition of faith to works, and to the law, 
that so many have been induced to argue, as if men were less 
obliged by the moral law, after becoming Christians, than they 
were before. Mrs. Mare has therefore judged well in appro- 
priating one of her first chapters to the subject of Faith, and 
another to that of Morality. But on subjects so beset with dif- 
ficulties, she should have been more didactic and less declama- 
tory. For however faith taken in the comprehensive sense, 
usually ag by St. Paul, cannot be too highly eulogised, still 
we are unable to give our assent to the following passage. 


* To change the heart of a sinner is a higher exertion of power 
than to create a man, or even a world. In the latter case, as God 
made it out of nothing, so there was nothing to resist the opera- 
ton; but in the former, he has to encounter, not inanity, but re- 
pulsion; not an unobstructive vacuity, but a powerful. counter- 
action: and to believe in the Divine energy which effects this 
renovation, is a greater exercise of faith than to believe that the 
Spirit of God, moving on the face of the waters, was the efficient 
cause of the creation.” Vol. I. P. 82, 


In thus representing faith to be an eutirely supernatural gift 
arising from the immedtate impulse of grace ; and conversion to 


be 
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bea greater effort than creation; (which, by the way, as they 
both relate to Omnipotence, is nonsense :) the foundation 1s laid 
of those doctrines, which Augustine first introduced into the 
church, and Calvin afterwards remodelled and enforced. Again, 
im p. 95, vol. i., it is asserted, that “ morality is not the instrue 
ment, but the effect of conversion :” but in p. 219, it is taught 
with greater truth, that, 


“ Nothing so effectually bars up the heart, and even the under- 
standing, against the reception of truth, as the practice of sin, 
‘If any man will vo his will,’ says the Divine Teacher himself, 
‘he shall know of the doctrine.’ ” ' 


There are indeed some other important errors, which it be- 
comes our duty, at this time particularly, to point out, Nor 
can we, from motives of respect, so fur sacrifice that duty to the 
public, as not to mark, with strong disapprobation, the parallel 
made between our Lord and the Apostle, in chap. 15, vol. ti, 
at p. 143, particularly. With every due veneration for St. Paul, 
still the distance between his Master and himself was infinite. 
He underwent the severest trials and sufferings; but let these 
be increased to any amount we choose, can they even then be 
compared to the sufferings of the second Person of the God- 
head, leaving his state of glory, and suffering all the afflictions, 
of our mortal nature? Are indignities offered to a citizen of 
Tarsus tu be compared to those endured by the Son of God? 
We did not think it possible for Mrs. More to have so forgotten 
herself. The following is the passage to which we allude. 


“« Finally, the judgments of Heaven bore the same kind of testi- 
mony to the truth of the Gospel in the prison at Philippi, as it had 
done on the Mount of Calvary. In the one instance, ‘ Behold the 
veil of the Temple was rent in twain, and the earth did quake, and 
the rocks rent.’ In the other, ‘ Suddenly there was a great earth- 
quake, the foundations of the prison were shaken, the doors were 
opened, the chains were loosened, the captives were freed, the 
jailor was converted!’ Are not all these circumstances, taken to- 
gether, a clear solution of St. Paul's otherwise obscure declaration, 
that he thus filled up what remained of the sufferings na Christ ?” 

«1. p. 148. 

Whatever might remain of the sufferings of Christ, to them, 
not all the sufferings of all the Apostles could make the smallest 
addition. For they like ourselves were not capable of doing 
more than it was their duty to do. But had Mrs, More 
the whole text, the obscurity would have disappeared. T who 
now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and “fll up that which is 
benind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his Body's 
sake, which is the Church, Col. i. 24. And the sense is simply 
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this :—* Now I rejoice in my sufferings, so that you are ine 
structed, and for the sake of the Church, I am very ready to un- 
dergo those sufferings which are imposed upon me by the Gos- 
pel of Christ, yet to come.” Such is Schleusner’s paraphrase, 
dnd the words are incapable of any other signification. Why 
Mrs. M. complained of obscurity, and why those words, in my 


flesh, are omitted in her quotation, she herself must explain, 


‘There is indeed another text, which we might say was in like 
manner misquoted, but it seems to have been an accidental over- 
sight, produced by a desire of rounding the period well, p. 85, 
vol. i. “ God believed on in the world is the climax of this 
astonishing progress, but in the original, this step has another 
above it, Received up into Glory, 1 Tim. ii. 16. 

Returning, however, to this strange parallel, we must ob-« 
serve, that the praises of St. Paul are pushed far beyond all 
bounds, not only throwmg all the other apostles into the shade, 
but some expressions are actually reproachful towards them. 


«« As he had not been a follower nor an acquaintance of Jesus, 
he had never been buoyed up with the hope of a place in his ex- 
pected temporal kingdom. Had this been the case, mere pride and 
pertinacity in so strong a character, might have led him to adhere 
to the falling cause, lest by deserting it, he might be accused of 
@isappointment in his hopes, or pusillanimity in his temper.” 


And in p. 254. 


** His powerful and diversified character of mind seems to have 
combined the separate excellencies of all the other sacred authors. 
The loftiness of Isaiah, the devotion of David, the pathos of 
Jeremiah, the vehemence of Ezekiel, the didactic Bravity of Moses, 
the elevated morality and practical good sense, though somewhat 
rnore highly coloured, of St. James, the sublime conceptions and 
deep views of St. John, the noble energies and burning zeul of St, 
Peter.”’ 


And as if all this was not enough, he is described as adding 
powers of his own, which neither Isaiah, nor David, Ezekiel, 
nor Moses, nor James, nor John, nor Peter possessed. Yet. 
this absurd exaggeration as it may appear, is much less indecent ~ 
than the comparison of the aposile with our blessed Lord. 
Surely more measured terms, more discriminating expressions 
would have become the sober years, and matured judgment of 
Mrs. More. We know not how to refrain from expressing our 
feelings on language which does not fall far short of denying 
Christ, and believing in St Paul. Before this work reached to 
a third edition, it is strange that none of her former clerical 
friends, who once signalized themselves very unseasgnably in her 


service, © 
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service, did not here seasonably hint the impropriety of such 

ges. Yetsocomplete has been their neglect, as to permit 
er reprinting a gross but unimportant mistake, which a school- 
boy's knowledge of Greek, might have rectified. See p. 58, 
vol. I. where we have~-God forbid, represented as the v 
words of the ass, and he obtests the sume Almighty name to 
opposite practice. Now the Greek is merely 4% yévoro, let it 
not be. ‘To this neglect of their's, may we also attribute the 
inflated language which frequently occurs, as in p. 171, vol. I. 
where to conquer human’ prejudice, is represented as an extreme 
effort to omnipotence. ‘There are many other places im which 
Mrs. More, for the indulgence of her fancy, appears to have 
fallen into errors, which we have not time to notice; one, 
indeed, we cannot pass over, because Dr. Priestley often took 
the same line of argument. ‘This is found in p. 168, vol. 2d. 


“* Jesus in the early part of his ministry was extremely cautious 
of declaring who he was, never but once owning himself to be 
the Messia — , 


But it is evident, from a carefal perusal of Scripture, that 
eur blessed Lord, from the first, instructed his hearers who and 
what he was. John the Baptist proclaimed him previous to his 
baptism. The Father from heaven immediately afterwards. 
In St. John, chap. ist, we errs that Andrew knew him to 
be the Messiah. So did Philip. Such Nathanael acknowledged 
him. So in John, chap. viii. 25—Then said they unto him, 
Who art thou? And Jesus saith unto them, Even the same that 
I said unto you from the beginning. The unfortunate Here- 
siarch insisted on the contrary, as convenient to his sysiem, but 
Mrs. More, without design, through want of recollection, we 
should presume. It would gratify us much could these and some 
other erroneous passages be erased from a work, which in 
many parts might afford holy meditation to many, and especially 
to those of her own sex. The divine, indeed, would not resort 
to it for the depth of its reflections, nor the critic for its elucida- 
tions; but every reader would be delighted with its glowi 
language, and be instructed by some excellent discourses, whic 
would surprise bim in the disguise of chapters. 

We much admire the chapter upon prayer, from which we 
shall give our readers a long, but a very beautiful extract, 


“ To pray incessantly, therefore, appears to be, in his view 
of the subject, to keep the mind in an habitual disposition ard’ 
propensity to devotion ; for there is a sense in which we may be 
said to do that which we are willing to do, though there are in- 
fervals of the thought as well as intermissions of the act.‘ as a 

iraveller,’ says Dr, Barrow, ‘may be eaid to be still on his jour- 
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‘ ney, though he stops to take needful rest, and to transact ne- 
* cessary business’ If he pause, he does not turn out of the way ; 
his pursuit is not diverted, though occasionally interrupted. 

«* Constantly maintaining the disposition, then, and never neg- 
lecting the actual duty; never slighting the occasion which pre- 
sents itself, nor violating the habit of stated devotion, may, we 
presume, be called ‘to pray without ceasing.’ The expression 
¢ watching unto prayer,’ implies this vigilance in finding, and this 
zeal in laying hold on these occasions. ; 

« The success of prayer, though promised to all, who offer it 
in perfect sincerity, is not so frequently promised to the cry of 
distress, to the impulse of fear, or the emergency of the moment, 
as to humble continuance in devotion; it is to patient waiting, to 
assiduous solicitation, to unwearied importunity, that God has de- 
clared that he will lend his ear, that he will give the communication 
of his Spirit, that he will grant the return of our requests. Nothing 
but this holy perseverance can keep up in our minds an humble 
sense of our dependence. It is not b a mere casual petition, 
however passionate, but by habitual application, that devout affec- 
tions are excited and maintained, that our converse with heaven is 
carried on. It is by no other means that we can be assured, with 
Saint Paul, that ‘ we are risen with Christ,’ but this obvious one, 
that we thus seek the things which are above; that the heart is 
renovated, that the mind is lifted above this low scene of things ; 
that the spirit breathes in a purer atmosphere ; that the whole man 
is enlightened, and strengthened, and purified; and that the more 
frequently, so the more nearly, he approaches to the throne of 
God. He will find also that prayer not only expresses but elicits 
the divine grace. al 

“ Yet do we not allow every idle plea, every frivolous pretence 
to divert us from our better resolves? Business brings in its grave 
apology, pleasure its bewitching excuse. But if we would examine 
our hearts truly, and report them faithfully, we. should find the 
fact to be, that disinclination to this employment, oftener than our 
engagement in any other, keeps us from this sacred intercourse 
with our Maker. 

** Under circumstances of distress, indeed, prayer is adopted 
with comparatively little reluctance ; the mind, which knows not 
where to fly, flies to God. In agony, nature is no Atheist. The 
soul is drawn to God by a sort of natural impulse; not always, 
perhaps, by an emotion of piety, but from a feeling conviction, 
that every other refuge is ‘ a refuge of lies.” Oh! thou afflicted, 
tossed with tempests, and not comforted, happy if thou art either’ 
drawn or driven, with holy David,. to say to thy.God, * Thou art 
‘ a place to hide me in.’ 

“ But if it is easy for the sorrowing heart to give up a world, by 
whom itself seems to be given up, there are other demands for 
prayer equally imperative. There are circumstances more danger- 
ous, yet less suspected of danger, in which, though the cal] is 
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louder, it is legs heard ; because the voice of conscience is drowned 
by the clamours of the world. Prosperous fortunes, unbroken 
health, flattering friends, buoyant spirits, a spring-tide of success 
—these are the eccasions when the very abundance of God's 
mercies is apt to fill the heart till it hardens it. Loaded with riches, 
crowned with dignities, successful in enterprize; beset with snares 
in the shape of honours, with perils under the mask of pleasures; 
then it is, that to the already saturated heart, ‘ to-morrow shall be 
‘ as this day, and more abundant,’ is more in unison than * what 
‘« shal} I render to the Lord ?” 

‘¢ Men of business, especially men in power and public situations, 
are in no little danger of posnending themselves, that the affairs 
which occupy their time and mind, being, as they really are, great 
and important duties, exonerate those who perform them from the 
necessity of the same strictness in devotion, which they allow to be 
tight for men of leisure; and which, when they become men of 
leisure themselves, they are resolved to adopt :—but now is the ac- 
cepted time, here is the accepted. place, however they may be 
tempted to think that an exact attention to public duty, and an 
unimpeachable rectitude in discharging it, is itself a substitute for 
the offices of piety. 

“ But these great and honourable persons are the very men to 
whom superior cares, and loftier duties, and higher responsibili- 
ties, render prayer even more necessary, were it possible, than to 
others. Nor does this duty trench upon other duties, for the 
compatibilities of prayer are universal. It is an exercise which has 
the property of incorporating itself with every other; not only not 
impeding, but advancing it. If secular thoughts, and vain imagi- 
nations, often break in on our deyout employments, let us allow 
Religion to vindicate her rights, by uniting herself with our worldly 
occupations. There is no crevice so small at which devotion may 
not slip in; no other instance of so rich a blessing being annexed 
to so easy acondition ; ne other case in which there is any cer- 
tainty, that to ask is to have. This the suitors to the great do 
not always find so easy from them, as the great themselves find 
from God. 

“* Not only the elevation on. which they stand makes this fence 
necessary for their personal security, by enabling them to bear the 
height without giddiness, but the guidance of God’s hand is so 
essential to the operations they conduct, that the public prosperity, 
no less than their own safety, is involved in the practice of habi- 
tual prayer. God will be more likely to bless the hand which 
steers, and the head which directs, when both are ruled by the 
heart which prays. Happily we need not look out of our own age 
or nation for instances of public men, who, while they govern the 
country, are themselves governed by a religious principle; who 
petition the Almighty for direction, and praise him for suc- 
cess.” Vol, IL. p. 229. 
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If Mrs. H. More had always written thus, we should have 
been enabled to have bestowed upon these volumes, what we 
could always wish to bestow upon every effort of our authoress, 

ualified approbation. Mrs. More is a lady of excellent 
sbilnies. We would that she had not too frequently been be- 
trayed into theological controversy much beyond her depth, and 
that the piety which pervades her writings were divested of the 
dialect of religious party, in which it is, in too many instances 
expressed, as then, her numerous volumes, like those of her fellow- 
labourer in the cause of Christianity, the late excellent Mrs. 
Trimmer, would have been productive of unmixed good. 


— 





- —a 


Arr. 1X. An Enquiry into the Causes of the high Prices of Corn 
and Labour, the Depressions of our Foreign Exchanges and 
high Prices ef Bullion, during the late War; and Con- 
siderations of the Measures to be adopted for relieving our 
Farming Interest, from the unprecedented Difficulties to which 
they are now reduced, in Consequence of the great Fall in 
the Price of their Produce since the Peace: with Tables, 
Remarks, §c. &c. By Robert Wilson, Esq. Constable and 
Co., Edinburgh; Longman, and Co., London. 1815. 


WE have some recollection of a pamphlet published by the 
same author during the rage of discussion which followed the ap- 
intment of the bullion committee; and the good sense which he 
then displayed in combating the argumeuts of certain Lords and 
Gentlemen, is again ewployed on a subject, in relation to which 
— wisdom seems to have arrived at no clearer views 
‘rom a variety of well established facts, Mr. Wilson accounts 
satisfactorily for the rise which took place in the price of corn 
and labour, subsequent to the year 1763, upon the ground, not 
of a diminution in the quantity of gram produced in the country, 
but of a vastly enlarged consumption, occasioned by the fleurishing 
state of our manufactures, and, more recently, by large establish- 
ments naval and miltary, ‘The extensive outlays of government, 
by ae moncy more plentiful, necessarily lowered its no- 
minal or relative value all over the kingdom; and when to this 
is added the obvious consideration that all classes of people 
were, owing to the improved state of commerce, enabled to five 
better than formerly, that the public exigencies continued to de- 
mand larger and larger sums in the shape of taxes, which were 
again circulated rapidiy among almosi every order of men, it 
must be easily understood why the prices of food and labour 
should have got up. ‘The return of peace, however, and the 
temporary 
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temporary stagnation of trade which usually attends the change 
either from war to peace or from peace to war, have occasioned 
a great depression in the value of agricultural prodace ; and our 
author is even of opinion that the special causes which since 1793 
have maintained prices on so high a scale, are now completely 
done away, and that means should accordingly be used to place 
the farming interest in nearly the same situation, in point of rent 
and other charges, that subsisted prior to that date. With this 
view he urges landlords to lower their rents to the scale of 1793, 
insisting that the farmers, at present, are not able to spare quite 
so large a proportion of their gross produce, in the name of 
rent, as they could at the period in question. He deprecates 
particularly the loss of agricultural capital which must ensue, if 
the land-proprietors shall refuse the mdulgence here recom- 
mended, and points at the hazard that their farms will be thrown 
upon their hands in an exhausted state, without the prospect of 
getting them as well let as they are at present. . 

If things were certainly to continue a considerable length of 
time at the scale of prices which is now established, the relief 
proposed by Mr. Wilson would not be more than commensurate 
with the necessities of the farmer; but we cannot iatagine that 
wheat will long continue at fifty shillings a quarter, or the loaf at 
tenpence, Trade will very soon revive; our manufactures will 
again restore the wonted circulation of wealth intown and country, 
and the demand for land-produce of all kinds will ere long se- 
cure to the farmer a fair return for his labour and capital. ‘The 
level at which things will permanently settle is considerably 
bigher than that to which they have been sunk by the reaction 
consequent upon an unnatural and strained exertion of our means 
in the late war; on which account a temporary arrangement be- 
tween the landlord and tenant seems more advisable than a de- 
cided and ultimate engagement upon quite a new basis, 

The portion of his pamphlet which we admire the most, is 
that wherein Mr, Wilson recapitulates his arguments on the bul- 
lion question ; and the facts which he brings forward to prove 
that the rise and fall of that article is regulated by the balance of 
our foreign exchanges, and has no counection whatever with the 
issue of Bank paper, seems to usto set the discussion completely 
to rest. It cannot be necessary to explain to the youngest stu- 
dent in commercial policy, that if one country uses more of the 
commodities produced by another country, than it pays for, by 
_ Sending commodities in return, the balance must be settled in 

money ;. and if this difference be considerable, it will follow that 
bilis payable in the country enjoying the favourable balance, 
will bring a premium in the country where the balance is. unfa- 
vourable. Lf the London merchant has more money to remit to 
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Hamburgh than the Hamburgh merchant has to remit to Lon- 
don, bills upon Hamburgh will bring a premium im London in 
proportion to the difference which the former merchant has to 
make up; and this premium on some occasions has amounted to 
25 or 26 per cent. Rather, however, than purchase bills at such 
au exorbitant rate, the London merchant will endeavour to 
send bullion; and, of course, the demand for that commodity, 
and its price in the market will rise or fall, exactly to the extent 
that the balance of trade is unfavourable. Circumstances of a 
particular nature, such as the necessity of keeping up a large 
military establishment on the Continent, or of importing in the 
time of dearth an unusuaily great quantity of corn, will, it is 
clear, increase the amount of payments to be made abroad, and 
of consequence the unfavourable balance of trade; and it is en- 
tirely to circumstances of this description, that we have to 
ascribe the unprecedented rise of gold and silver in the London 
market. But, instead of entering into any discussion upon a sub- 
ject where our first-rate talkers erred so egregiously, we shall 
extract a passage from the pamphlet now before us, where the 
doctrine is established by the experience of 35 years. 


“ During the years 1780, 1751, and 1782, we were not only in 
an active state of war with America, and with France, Spain, and 
Holland, but a combination against our maritime rights, to the 
exclusion of our commerce, had been set on foot by the Northern 
Powers ; and a year of famine occurring in 1782, it is reasonably to 
be supposed that our exchange with the continent must have under- 
gone a depression... It accordingly turned against us in October 
1780, and continued uniformly under the par until October 1784. 
In 1781, the average depression of the exchange, which must have 
arisen wholly from the interruption of our trade, was from July that 
year to January 1782, 6.75 per cent. nearly. In 1782, the average 
was 5.75, and in 1785, about 6.75, having in July that year reached 
8.13 percent. Here the greatest average depression was for the 
year 1785, as might have been expected from the great importations 
rendered necessary by the failure of the preceding crop. The price 
of Bullion it is evident could not be materially affected by those 
depressions of the exchange, and accordingly it will be found that 
all the rise on the price of gold was sixpence the ounce, from 
SI. 17s. Gd. to 3/. 18s. In the middle of 1784, when the exchange 
became favourable, it returned first to S/. 17s. 101¢. the mint price, 
andin July 1735, to its former price of 3/. 17s. 6d. From October 
1785, to July 1795, the exchange continued uniformly in our favour, 
and in April 1793, the premium was as high as 11.29 per cent. 


It fell in the summer 1795, and continued to do so in the winter — 


1795-6, by reason no doubt of the war expences and the deficiency 
of crop of 1795, by which an unprecedented importation of corn 
was rendered necessary as already adverted to. On this occasion, 
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what with the unfavourable exchange and the demands of govern. 
ment for foreign expenditure, the price of Bullion rose from 
$i. 17s Gd. the price at which it had ever stood from July 1785, to 
4/. 8s. if not still higher. But on the restoration of the exchange 
in October 1796, it again fell to its former price of 3/. 17s. 6d. at 
which it continued until October 1799, when both the exchange 
and the price of Bullion were affected by the great deficiency of that 
year's crop, joined to the still continued necessity of public remit- 
tances to the continent for the expences of the war. In October 
1799, the exchange suddenly fell from 24 per cent. in our favour 
in July preceding, to about 67, per cent. against us, and it continued 
fluctuating in the period from January 1800 to January 1802, from 
4.2,45 per cent. against us. In January 1801, it stood so low as 
nearly 134 percent. In April 1802, the depression was still $$ per 
cent. and the par was not completely restored till October 1803. 
In this period the price of Bullion rose from 3/. 17s. 9d. to 4v. 6s. if 
not more, with intermediate fluctuations until January 1804, when 
the exchange being restored, it settled at 4/. which has ever since, 
probably. from the increased expence of importation, and the 
exhausted state of the country of these metals, been considered the 
lowest price at which it can be sold. 

From January 1804 to July 1808, the exchange continued with 
few exceptions in our favour, fluctuating from 1 to 41 per cent. of 
premium. The price of gold Bullion continuing during all this 
period steady at 4/. the ounce. But in consequence of our great 
continental expenditure in 1808, and succeeding years, by the 
establishment of our armies in Portugal and Spain, the large impor- 
tation of corn, which, as well from circumstances connected with the 
war as from partial deficiencies in our own crops, became necessary ; 
and still more perhaps by the measures pursued by Buonaparte and 
our measures of retaliation in the Orders of Council then issued, by 
which the neutral trade was almost put a stop to, and finally our 
disputes with the United States, a depression on our foreign meg a 
took place to an unprecedented extent ; which nothing but the 
extraordinary combination of these causes could have produced. 
{n October 1808, the exchange with Hamburgh had fallen from 3.72 
of premium in July preceding, 3.78 of depression. In January 
1809, this was augmented-to 8.86, in April to 9.58, and in July to 
16.2, and it afterwards fluctuated from 9.58 to 16.15 per cent. until 
January 1811, when the depression was equal to 22,5 per cent. 
against this country, the consequence of which must have been to 
add so much per cent. to the whole of our continental expenditure, 
and to the price of all the corn imported. The rise in the price of 
Bullion in the mean time kept its usual pace with the fall on the 
exchange, and in the course of the years 1809 and 1810 rose from 
4/. to 44. 13s. and upwards, equal to 16} per cent. above its usual 
price. 

* Owing to the still encreasing expence of the continental war, 
the exchange continued to fall and the price of bullion to rise after 
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January 1811, the rise on the latter generally following in nearly 
similar proportions to the depression of the former, and both de- 
pending not on an over issue of bank notes, which had in the 
period alluded to still continued to increase; but on the state of 
our foreign expenditure for the purposes of the war. Thus it will 
be seen from the table annexed, No. 1, that from January 1811, 
to the time of Napoleon’s expulsion from France, in the spring 
1814, the depression of exchange fluctuated 15.43, to 31.47 per 
cent., and the price of bullion from 10 to 18 per cent. above its 
usual price of i. But in spring 1814, when the war ceased, the 
exchange was suddenly restored to within 4 per cent. of par, and 
gold bullion reduced to 4/. 5s., at or about which rates they con- 
tinued till the month of March 1815, when, on Buonaparte’s 
return and the consequent renewal of the war, the exchange again 
fell to J& per cent. below par, and the price of bullion rose to 51, 10s. 
its highest former price. But thanks to the heroes of Waterloo, 
these ovils have been of short endurance ; all our foreign exchanges 
having within a month after that glorious victory risen from 
18 to within 6 per cent. of par, and bullion fallen from 5/, 10s. to 
41. 8s. 6d., and in the month of October following, the exchange 
was a littic above par, and bullion at 4/. 1s, 8d., the ounce, being 
not more than Is. Sd. above the usual price of 4/. Thus upon the 
whole of this branch of the subject, it is clear beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, that the theory adopted by the bullion 
committee and most of the numerous writers on the sub- 
ject, among whom may be enumerated, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Huskisson, the Earl of Lauderdale, and even Mr. Malthus 
himself, inferring that the fall of our foreign exchange, and 
rise in the price of bullion, were owing not to any real un- 
favourable state of our exchange withthe continent, but to the 
supposed depreciated state of our paper currency, has turned out 
altogether visionary and unfounded, while it is to be regretted that 
on a subject of such great national importance, they should have 
ever indulged themselves in such fanciful speculations, as if with 
the intention to draw off the attention of the country from the 
real cause of the evils under consideration, and the effect of 
which may have been to aggravate the ill consequences resulting 
from them, by inducing people to conclude that if the high prices 
of grain proceeded from a cause in the power of the legislature to 
maintain, and which could not be corrected without great inconve- 
nience, as well to the landholders and farmers, as to our public 
finances, the bank restriction act might never be repealed, as cer- 
tainly was the opinion of manypeoplein this country, who d ired 
of ever seeing the circulation of specie restored to its former 
value. Indeed one of the supporters of the doctrine of the com- 
mittee, went the length of suggesting that a new coinage should be 
made on the footing of the increased price of bullion, when it was at 
5/. 10s. the ounce, or to reduce the value of our coin forty per 
eent., a proposal which no doubt would have kept up nominal 
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prices to that extent, but must have been an actual fraud on our 
public creditors to that amount.” 





Art. X. A Charge to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Colchester, in the Diocese of London, in the year 13815. 
By J. Jefferson, A.M. and I'.A.S. pp. 37. Colchester, 


Keymer. 


THE topics of this useful and interesting Charge are those sug- 
gested by the duties specially belonging to the archidiaconal 
office. Adverting to the Bishop of London's Charge recently 
delivered, Mr. Jefferson introduces his address to his tlerical 
brethren with a well-merited eulogium on that truly episcopal 
production; and upon the respectful plea that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in him to touch upon subjects however momentous 
which have been so profoundly treated by the Diocesan, he 
passes immediately to those which his own parochial visitation 
just compleated has brought before him. The first of these is 
the sacred edifices in which the members of the Church of 
England assemble for the public worship of God. It is the 
duty of the Archdeacon to visit once in three years all the 
churches within his bounds, to examine whether the church- 
wardens have maintained the structure in sufficient reparation, 
and, as the 85th canon, setting forth their duty, expresses it, 
“ in that orderly and deceut sort as best becometh the house of 
God.” 


The faithful execution of this trust, especially where, through 


the intirmities of age or any other less justifiable cause, the due 


performance of it has been long neglected, does not promise, 
under the circumstances of the times, to be a very satisfactory 
undertaking. Such seems to have been the experience of Mr. 
Jefferson : for having paid a just tribute to our Reformers for 
preserving amidst the convulsions of contending parties, for our 
use and veneration, those noble Gothic structures which grace 
our country—the monuments both of the taste and pious muni- 
ficence of antient days; a painful observation, as he justly de- 
scribes it, is extorted from bim on surveying their present state. 


“ That an unworthy parsimony has often been as injurious as 
gross barbarism, and the hand of avarice, in some instances, 
more destructive than the hand of violence” insomuch that “ in a 
large majority of cases, it is difficult to say, whether the genius of 
architecture will find more with which to be disgusted, or the 
genius of religion to lament.” 

u @ _ d\ccordingly, 
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100 Jefferson's Charge to the Clergy of Colchester. 
Accordingly, laying down as an impregnable position, 


«“ That religion, like man, must have two component parts, 
an external form as well as an internal spirit, and that these as the 
body and soul, will ever have an influence upon each other.” 


ble remonstrates at some length, and with great force of ar- 
gument, against the contempt of this principle which our 
churcbes exhibit, and having contrasted their neglected state 
with the present grandeur of Mahometan mosques, and the past 
magnificence of heathen temples, and shewn by an induction of 
particulars, that in proportion as the influenee of religion pre- 
vailed more or less at different periods, the sacred edifices both 
of Judaism and Christianity have been honoured with that dig- 
nity, order, aud decoration, to which, from their very uses, 
they are entitled, he sums up this part of hjs Charge in the fol. 
lowing words, which are, he justly observes, an evident deduc- 
tion from his premises, aud which be wishes therefore strongly 
to enforce. 


“ That in every age and country, in a material as well as 2 
spirttual sense, the supreme Being should be served, with the best 
things, not with the worst—that a reverence of what is dedicated 
to God is a reverence of God himself; that though the temple of 
Solomon cannot be a model for future temples, any more than ido- 
latrous deities can be put in competition with the true God, who 
was worshipped there; yet that God having by his Spirit directed 
the structure—he expects, that we should honour them with our 
substance wherever he condescends to bless us with his more imme- 
diate presence ;—that if the presence of the Shekinah resting upon 
the ark was to the Jews in their passage through the mazes of the 
wilderness to an earthly Canaan, a perpetual claim of reverence 
for the tabernacle—the presence of Christ, leading us through the 
difficulties and temptations of the world to an everlasting rest, 
wust, and ought, to produce a tenfold reverence for his Church.’* 


It is no more than might be expected from Mr. Jefferson, 
that having expressed these sound religious sentiments, his own 
resvluuion should be formed to act upon them to the full extent 
of his powers. He does not, however, leave us to draw this 
inference for ourselves, but having sketched out the history of 
the canon law, and thus shewn the shelter to be found in it for 
the assertion of his authority and the claim which it gives him 
to his clerical bretbren’s best exertions in bis support, he deli- 
vers this public pledge of his intentions. 


“* As far as these canons have reposed a trust in me, and en- 
joined aduty, I cannot consider it of inferior moment: and shall 


therefore use my best endeavours, if God is pleased to bi 
with life and health, faithfully to fulfil is,” — 
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The Charge now passes on to other external circumstances iv 
public worship subject to the cognizance of the Archdeacon, 
and in order to shew that uniformity in the public service has a 
cleser alliance than many conceive it to have with conformity of 
doctrine, and thus to give a consequence in the estimation of the 
clergy to points which they may have been induced to overlook 
as insignifcaat, or to contemn as unessential, the Archdeacon 
invites his clerical brethren to the following consideration, 


“« Indeed if we consider from what shades of difference, distinc- 
tions have arisen in the Christian family ; by what tritling variations, 
divisions have, in modern times, been introduced into the Christian 
Church; we shall easily perceive by what apparently trifling de- 
viations, even in structure, or in forms, our Church,.—scriptural as 
it is in all that belongs to it, may be assimilated to the Conven- 
ticle; and being blended with it in superficies, may appear less dis- 
tinct in essence ; thereby facilitating the secession of the flock, and 
promoting adelusion which it ought to be our first duty and our first 
care to prevent.” 


Proceeding to specify the particulars to which this general ob- 
servation applies, Mr. Jefferson animadverts, in the tirst place, 
with great propriety, on the superseding our authorised Psalmody 
by Hymns, and our prescribed forms of Prayer by extempore 
effusions, and descending to a poiut of minor account, but by 
no means unimportant, he calls the attention of the Clergy to 
K as 

** Worthy of observation that even style and manner, as distinct 
frem doctrine, may corrupt the taste of the hearers, and give a 
bias in favour of those preachers whose Creeds are spurious, and 
whose principles are as much at enmity with the tenets, as their 
practice is with the discipline, of the Church.” 


The unvarying observance of the Canons and Rubrics is next 
enforced, and the peculiar claim of the Chancel to marked dis- 
tinction, pointed out, as consecrated to the nore solemn ser- 
vices of religion, and therefore commanding more than ordinary 
reverence. In this feeling we concur entirely with the Arch- 
deacon, and never observe without lamenting it, that innovation of 
modern times, the removal of the puipit from the side of the aisle, 
where our Reformers left it, to a position which throws the Altar 
into the back ground and takes away the impression of its pre- 
eminence. Of every Church where this change has taken place 
we have no hesitation in saying, in Mr. Jetferson’s words, that 
“ the character of the edifice” is destroyed; but here we see the 
uatural alliance between form and spirit, tor this innovation has 


grown upon us precisely in the proportion that the ne - 
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102 —_ Jefferson's Charge to the Clergy of Colchester. 


fallen into contempt and Preaching been raised in popular esti- 
mation. 

The state of the Communion plate is the subject of the Arch- 
deacon’s concluding observation. “ He very frequently found 
it,” he says “ far from worthy its most holy uses,” and we fear 
were he translated to any other archdeaeonry in the kingdom his 
experience would be the same. His reflections upon this dis- 
creditable circumstance claim general consideration. 


«< Appointed as it is to the most solemn act of Christian worship, 
to that sacred feast at which the ‘ Elder Brother *’ of an infant 
family, afterwards to be multiplied as the stars of heaven, deigned 
to preside ; to that Holy Supper which commemorates the greatest 
mercy, that has been or can be vouchsafed to man; to that high 
ordinance which carries the purified spirit, on faith, on hope, and 
charity to heaven; and raising the downcast eye of penitence te 
the cross, there cheers it with a certified atonement: --thus ex- 
alted above all things that are earthly in its use, above all that can 
administer to or decorate the most costly entertainment ; it cannot 
be reverent, it cannot be satisfactory to the devout mind, to see it 
in rudeness or impurity of appearance, as well as in intrinsic worth, 
inferior to similar articles, which are appointed to the ordinary 
purposes of common life. While an encreased and becoming de- 
cency in all cases and in some a magnificent and sumptuous splen- 
dour, marking the character of the age, adorns our own tables, it 
would indeed be painful to behold ‘the table of the Lord’ alone 
devoid of decency in decoration, were I not persuaded that it has 
SS rather from a want of religious consideration, than of re- 


igious sentiment ; and I am satisfied this defect needs only to be 
suggested to ensure its correction.” 


Strictures upon the sacred vessels provided for the Communion 
naturally lead the thoughts to the holy Ordinance itself, and it is a 
reflection which the survey of them can scarcely fail to suggest 
that as, “‘ by being made of the baser metals, they bear testimony 
of a less opulent, so they afford, in the quantity they are calcu- 
lated to contain, marks of a purer age”—and the painful result of 
Mr. Jefferson's enquiries being to this effect, that “in some 
parishes not one in fifty; m others not one in twenty; and in a 





* We introduce this expression because so it stands in the pas- 
sage which we cite, marked as a quotation; we cannot however 
suppress Our repugnance at introducing it. Our Redeemer’s infi- 
nite condescension, we are aware, renders the terms legitimate ; but 
if he is pleased to humble himself to an equality with us it does not 


therefore follow that we should so speak as to convey the idea of 
even an approach of equality with him, 
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few that one in ten of the adult population, seém to be in the 
practice of joining in this most essential ordinance,” it would have 
becn a disappointment to us had he quitted the subject without 
strongly enforcing it upon his clencal brethren as calling loudly 
upon them for instruction, for admonition, for remonstrance, for 
exhortation, for advice: this he does in a few but pointed ob- 
servations, and then closes, if not an eloquent, yet, as we set out 
with remarking, a very useful address, with this recapitulation and 
re-enforcement of the points brought under discussion. 


“ Let not an unworthy avarice dilapidate, nor a corrupt taste 
transform, her temples; let not an unwilling or forced pe sston 
condemn her laws, nor a misplaced criticism vitiate her liturgies ; let 
not a spurious liberality warp her creeds, nor an opprobrious contempt 
endanger her charity. There is no vacillation in truth,—it is 
‘“‘ the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.”’ 





Art. XI. Poetical Effusions; comprising Poems, Ballads, 
aud Songs. By C. Feist. Crown 8vo. pp. 80. 


MR. C. Feist is one of the most pert and self-sufficient young 
gentlemen with whom it has been our chance to meet, in the 
course of our critical labours, From his preface, it appears 
that he has been a lawyer’s clerk, or something of the kind, and 
his volume, which he states to be his “ pet,” proves that, if he 
was not “ foredoomed a father’s soul to cross,” he was certainly 
foredoomed “ to pen a stanza when he should engross.” Such, 
however, is, of course, not his own opinion. “ I should not,” 
says he, “ have avowed myself the author of the following poems, 
was I not prepared to meet and answer every objection that can 
possibly be urged against them.” In this modest strain he goes 
on for some time, aud convinces us that he has been long enough 
connected with the profession of the law, to imbibe a large por- 
tion of the impudence of its professors. ‘The manner in which, 
by anticipation, he defends himself from critical censure, is 
delightiul. If, says he, I published at eighteen, Moore and 
Hunt did the same ; 1/ I quit law for the Muses, Scott, Moore 
and many others did the same; if 1 write pastoral, Cunningham, 
Sheustone and Hamilton did the same; if some of my poems 
* present the readers with every species of bad composition,” 
Dean Swift's first production did the same; and if I have been 
guilty of © errors against prosody,” [ can plead that “ half a 
hundred poets more eminent than I can ever hope to be,” have 
been the same, and even in a worse degree. It is impossible 
6 not 
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104 Love und Horror. 


not to admire the exquisite logic of this. Men of genius have 
done certam things; and, therefore, dunces may do the same. 
Mr. Feist should have remembered, that the.ass was cudgelled, 
for attempting to play the tricks of the spaniel. So confident, 
however, 1s he of his powers, that he declares, “ should the critic 
feel inclined to continue his strictures, he will find me furnished 
with answers to them, be they what they may.” For our parts 
we shall content ourselves with one observation on his verses, 
which is, that they are absolutely among the very worst which we 
have ever seen. What answer he will make to this, we know 
not, and, in truth, we have little curiosity to know. We would 
give him some advice, were he not obviously a subject on whom 
it would be thrown away ; and*we must confess that we feel no 


pleasure i performing the thankless office of throwing pearls 
before swine. 








Arr. XII. Love and Horror; an Imitation of the Present, 
and a Model for all Future Romances. By Ircastrensis. 
i2mo. pp. 219. Stockdale. 1815. 


THE author of this baugatelle las had wisdom enough to dis- 
cover, that the mock herote will not bear to be prolonged to 
the extent of a modern novel. As a professed burlesque upon 
productions of this description, it has all the distortion of carica- 
ture, and contains a sufficient quantity of improbable incidents 
and extravagant sentiment. A secret spring and trap door are 
ever et hand, to ¢ <tricate the hero and herome, or involve the 
adventurers in greater perplexity: by the help of this convenient 
machme, and other licences of the romance, the author, with 
infinite expedition, contrives to drown and hang his hero, to 
cast him into a furnace of molten glass, and have him fished up 
as a mermaid, and presented ma turtle-tub to Buonaparte. 
Whether the author has carried his imitation of the epic plan 
farther, and has mterwoven an allegory with his fable; or has 
merely undertaken to burlesque that part of the economy of 
feroice compositions, we leave to profounder wits to determine. 
To assist those who may think “ two grains of wheat in a bushel 
ot chaff worth the trouble of seeking,” we shall observe, that the 
insurrection of the Spanish patriots, on which M. Rocca has 
written so much, is ascribed to the influence and eloquence of 
our author's hero. A few passages now strung together will 
enable the reader to draw bis own conclusions relative to the 
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latent sense which the author may have veiled under the literal in- 
cidents of his fable. 


- « The whole conduct of the war in the peninsula, with all its 
brilliant detail of events, has been ascribed to the present ministry, 
without the least mention being made of Thomas, Those who are 
sceptical about the existence of Thomas must give them the whole 
undivided praise ; but they should first, by a careful perusal of all 
the registers in the kingdom, prove his nonentity. At all events 
the warmest thanks of the nation are due somewhere.” P, 147, 


The following description, with the initials of the name of 
that well known and unfortunate person, to whom it alludes, will 
at least identify the party with wgom the hero is, in some mea- 
sure, politically connected. It exhibits him at sea, in the event- 
ful crisis, when wafted on a hen-coop, he is relieved by an ap- 
proaching vessel. 


“ In the mean time a vessel, of the most curious form and con- 
struction that ever was made, appeared in sieht; the form was 
that of a club, the sails were in the shape of a club, the mast was a 
club, in fact the whole affair was a floating club. It appears that 
some thirty or forty dukes, marquisses, and earls had clubbed toge- 
ther to furnish this vessel, in which they might enjoy eech others’ 
society without interruption, and might float after fine weather to 
every portion of the globe. Their idea was singular, but their 
conversation was so sprightly, so elegant, so thoroughly club, that 
Mr. S—W—, himself, could he have entered the vessei, would have 
been delighted. Noblest and best of men! into whatever part of 
the globe the harsh fates shall throw the author of this immortal 
work, it will be his highest consolation to have seen and conversed 
with thee.” P. 149. 


We obtain a little further insight into this mysterious cha- 
racter, in the following passage, in which the hero is described 
m the same awkward dilemma. 


““ He immediately swam forward, seized the hen-coop, and 
again seated himself on that vehicle. He was now totally at a loss 
for occupation. ‘1 now,’ said he, ‘ feel quite alone; my tobacco 
and pipe are as if they had never been.’ In this distress, he smote 
himself with his fist on every part of his body ; at last his knuckles 
hit against some books, in the pocket of his vestments. ‘To his 
great joy, he found a Spanish grammar, a dictionary, and a volume 
6f Lopez de Vega. Thomas applied himself with so much intense- 
ness to his books, that in three hours he was a perfect master of the 
language, and could speak it with the fluency of a native. ‘This 
anecdote places the character of Thomas in the highest rank of ge- 
nius. It would be difficult to find a parallel.” P. 163, 


But enough of this trifling. 
Art, 
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106 Phillips's Speech. 


Art. XIII. An Extract from a Journal, kept on Board 
H. M.S. Bellerophon, Captain F. L. Maitland, from Sa- 
turday July 15, 1815, to Monday, August 7, 1815; being 
the Period during which Napoleon Buenaparte was on Board 
that Ship. By ‘Lieutenant John Bowerbank, R.N. (late of 
the Bellerophon.) To which is added, an Appendix of Official 
and other Documents. 8vo. pp. 76. 


FLETCHER, or more probably Shirley, in his comedy of the 


Coronation, makes Seleucus say 





--—— Men have risen 

From a more cheap nobility to empires, 

From dark originals, and sordid blood ; 

Nay, some that had no fathers, sons o’ th’ earth, 
And flying people, have aspir'd to kingdoms, 
Made nations tremble, nay, have practic’d frowns 
To awe the world 





These lines are not inapplicable to the fallen Napoleon. 
Happily for mankind, however, his frowns will no longer awe 
the world. His red and terrific star is set in utter darkness. 
It is, nevertheless, natural to wish to know how he bears himself 
afier bis fall. ‘This pamphlet will furnish some portion of the 
desired information. It contains, says the author, “ a plain un- 
varnished narrative of occurrences (as far as they came under 
my observation) during the time Napoieon Buonaparte was on 
board the Bellerophon.” It bears in itself evident marks of 
authenticity. The anecdotes which it relates are curious, and 
some of them are highly characteristic. Many of them have 
been copied by the daily papers, and, therefore, we will not 
mjure the sale of Lieutenant Bowerbank’s book, by ex:racting 
any of those which have been left untouched. He seeins to 
have no fears except ef Reviewers, of whom he certainly bas a 
formidable idea. But his fears with respect to them are ground- 
less, as he has not committed apy such literary faults as would 
Justify them in “ cutting up the poor sailor.” 





Art. XIV. Speech of Mr.. Phillips, delivered in the Court of 


Common Pleas, Dublin, in the Case of Guthrie v. Sterne. 
24 pp. Faulkner. 


IRELAND has of late years abounded with men of distin- 
guished eloquence in the senate, the pulpit, and at the bars 
indeed a natural vein of florid but captivating eloquence is the 

gencral 
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general character of the Irish. ‘Their ardent and enthusiastic 
tempers are mfused imto their compositions, and in extem- 
pore addresses they are peculiarly happy. More brilliant than 
solid, they hurry their hearers on, without permitting them to 
enquire into the strength of their arguments, or question the 
truth of their assertions. Indepth and argumentative reasoning, 
the speeches of the Irish are greatly deficient: their eloquence 
is admirably adapted for the moment, but will rarely bear calm 
perusal in the closet 

The speech before us will, we think, serve as an illustration of 
the foregoing remarks : it has been much celebrated of late, and 
it displays indeed a brilliant specimen of Irish eloquence. It 
was delivered upon one of those melancholy occasions which, 
happily for Lreland, appear to be of rarer occurrence there than 
athome. ‘The plaintiff was the intimate friend of the pleader, 
whose happiness had been destroyed by one of those “ vam and 
vapid coxcombs, whose vices tinge the frivolity of their follies 
with something of a more odious character than ridicule.” We 
proceed to lay before our readers a few extyacts, which will 
enable them to judge whether we have been justified in the praise 
we have bestowed ; and the foilowimg description of marriage 19 
perhaps one of the finest parts in the whole. 


“ But of all the ties that bound, of all the bounties that blessed 
her, Ireland most obeyed, most loved, most reverenced, the nuptial 
contract. She saw it the gift of heaven, the charm of earth, the joy 
of the present, the promise of the future, the innocence of enjoy- 
ment, the chastity of passion, the sacrament of love: the slender 
curtain that shades the sanctuary of her marriage bed, has in its 
purity the splendour of the mountain snow, and for its protection 
the texture of the mountain adamant.” 


In a beautiful and pathetic strain, he describes the mutual 
happiness subsisting between the plaintiff and bis wife until the 
appearance of the defendant, who 


“ with the serpent’s wiles and the serpent’s wickedness, stole 
into the Eden of domestic life ; poisoning all that was pure, pol- 
luting all that was lovely, defying God, destroying man, a demon 
in the disguise of virtue, a herald of hell in the paradise of 
innocence.” 


The defendant had avowed that ambition prompted him to 
his infamous purpose, which calls forth from Mr. Phillips the 
following brilliant descripiion. 


“ Thad heard, indeed, that ambition was a vice,—but then a vice 
So equivocal it verged on virtue ; that it was the aspiration of a apitits 
sometimes perhaps appalling, always magnificent; that though its 
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108 A Key to Gregory's Arithmetic. 


grasp might be fate, and its flight might be famine, still it reposed on 
earth’s pinnacle, and played in heaven’s lightnings ; that though it 
might fall in ruins, it arose in fire, and was withal so splendid, that 
even the horrors of that fall became immerged and mitigated in the 
beauties of that aberration! But here is an ambition—base, and 
barbarous, and illegitimate : with all the grossness of the vice, with 
none of the grandeur of the virtue ; a mean, muffled, dastard incen- 
diary, who in the silence of sleep, and in the shades of midnight, 
steals his Ephesian torch into the fane, which it was virtue to adore, 
and worse than sacrilege to have violated.” 





Art. XV. French Delectus, consisting of a Variety of Short 
Sentences, Historical Anecdotes, Sc. By James Foley, of the 
University of Paris. Law and Whittaker. 1815. 


THE commercial intercourse between France and Great Bri- 
tain, which is about to take place, renders the acquisition of the 
French language highly necessary. As an elementary book, and 
au easy introduction to the French language, Mr. Foley’s French 
Delectus has a claim to public notice. ‘The following sentiment 
with which the author closes his preface, is excellent. 


** The cause of instruction should never be separated from that 
of morality: those who deviate from this principle in the education 
of youth, whatever merit they may appear to possess, are not enti- 
tled to the esteem or approbation of the public.” 





Art. XVI. A Key to Gregory’s Arithmetic, adapted to the 
First and to a prepared Second Edition. To which is affixed 
a Compendium of Logarithmic Arithmetic. By the Author 
of the Arithmetic. 5s. 12mo. Ppp. 128. Longman and Co. 
ISl4. 


It has become fashionable of late to publish books on certain 
subjects wrapped up in a deal of obscurity which renders another 
volume indispevsable, under the name of 4 Aey. How far such a 
mode of disseminating knowledge is expedient, we will not deter- 
mine. Mr. Gregory tas exercised a great deal of labour in this 
work, as also m his arithmetic, which ts upon a new system. We 
thiak Mr. Gregory bas been peculiarly happy in his explanations 
of the nature and use of logarithms; and this work reflects credit 
on the abilities of the Master of the Free Grammar School of 
Repton. 


ArT. 
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Art. XVII. The Principal Events in the Life of Moses, &c. 
By Henry Lacey. 16mo0. Darton, 1815. 


SACRED Biography is a copious source of pleasing instrac- 
tion to persons of all ages, classes. and conditions ; but is espe- 
cially calculated to form the lives and direct the conduct of the 
young. 

Moses, the great legislator of the chosen people of God, and 
the inspired writer of the Pentateuch, from the momentous events 
of his life is a character, which, if well delineated, must have a 
striking and impressive effect. Moses was his own biographer ; 
we approve therefore the idea which the author of the present 
work has adopted, of drawing from the inspired writings of the 
great Hebrew Lawgiver a well arranged narrative of his life. 
Such a work is peculiarly serviceable, to preserve the rising ge- 
neration from the poison of Infidelity diffused through various 
channels, and in which both the divive legation, and the inspira- 
tion of Moses as an author, are called im question. 

Mr. Lacey has adopted a pleasing and fannhar style ; and his 
observations are of a practical nature, well calculated for general 
edification. But we cannot forbear censuring an opmion, whic 
we conceive of a dangerous nature in Christian theology. Speak- 
ing of the children of Israel gathering manna in the wilderness, 
the author thus expresses himself, | 


“ Without speculating on the mode in which the manna came 
down, the Israelites had but one enquiry to make; ¢ Whether the pro- 
vision was suited to their wants?’ ‘Thus should we be comparatively 
unconcerned about the mode of dispensing the ordinances of Christ : 
anxious only that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith, and that 
we may live for ever through Him.’”’ P. 45. 

‘This savours too much of the fanatical spirit of the times, 
which is setting at nought all the divine appointments. With the 
above exception, Mr. Lacey's Life of Moses is a pleasing and 
useful work. 


ou. 
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Italian Phraseology, intended to serve as a Companion to all 
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